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A BOOK SO WRITTEN THAT IT WILL CONTINUE TO 
BE USEFUL REGARDLESS OF BOUNDARY CHANGES 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


THIRD EDITION ae) 








BY 
Wars cause political boundaries to change and, 
STAPLES AND YORK therefore, textbooks based entirely upon political 
boundaries go out of date quickly. However, eco- 


nomic and racial areas do not change very rapidly. 


Where boundaries are likely to shift, the authors 
of ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY have been very 
careful to treat those portions of the world by 


natural economic and racial area 


oO 








]. Interesting presentation. The textbook has a fictionlike appeal along 
with other good qualities. In other words, economic romance has been 
woven into the discussions. 


2,. Emphasis on causes and effects. A constant effort has been made to 
point out the effects of social conditions, natural conditions, transportation, 
and other features in the economic development of man in the various 
localities in which he lives. 


3. Maps, charts, and tables. Many new maps have been added in addition 
to pictorial charts and data tables. The numerous maps and charts make 
the presentation more interesting and fascinating. 


4 Vocabulary grade level. The authors have given much study to the 
” diction of the textbook in an effort to make the textbook suitable to the 
reading ability of high school students. 
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20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


BY CARLSON — PRICKETT — FORKNER 


Many unusual features are introduced in this new eighteenth edition that en- 
courage faster and more thorough learning. For example, the approach has 
been shortened and simplified. The language in the early chapters has been 
presented in a nontechnical style and the statements have been carefully 
worded so that they are within the scope of understanding of high school stu- 
dents. Every new principle is introduced with a concrete example and is then 
summarized as a general principle. After the principle has been presented, 
it is gradually expanded as the student progresses. 


A thorough mastery of the complete bookkeeping cycle is assured, for the cycle 
is covered five times in the first eighteen chapters. The development of the 
principles in the eighteenth edition is carefully broken down into logical steps 
that are typical of blackboard procedure used by good teachers in explaining 
principles to a class. As each principle is developed, the student is required 
to apply it in terms of businesses, individuals, and social organizations. 
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Better Business Training Through Business 


Because of the paucity of trained office workers, business is more eager than 
ever before to collaborate with educators in providing better business training 
in our schools. In many cities there are service clubs and other organizations 


which are vitally interested in the girls and boys who are preparing for business 
careers. 


At least 360 local chambers of commerce have committees which deal with 
educational matters. In many cities, such organizations have not only con- 
ducted surveys concerning employment possibilities and needs for both voca- 
tional and professional workers, but they have also analyzed the basic standards 
for office workers in the community. Such analyses should prove helpful to busi- 


ness teachers in determining standards to be established and maintained in 
their courses. 


One other important step taken by the chambers of commerce in certain 
cities is that of promoting effective school programs in behalf of prospective 
office workers. In many instances, cordial relationships have existed between 
the chambers of commerce and school boards. As teachers of business subjects, 
it is our privilege and duty to co-operate with every agency or organization 
which is-influential in directing attention to our needs. 

The Educational Advisory Council of the National Office Management 
Association has gone to great lengths to create closer co-operation between 
the members of its local chapters and school administrators. The Council 
recommends that a joint committee with subcommittees be appointed to 
study such topics as ‘‘Opportunity for Office Employment,”’ ‘‘Student Selection 
and Certification,”’ ‘‘Personal Qualifications,”’ and ‘‘Placement and Follow-up.”’ 
The Council hopes that through such committees better understanding will 
prevail and that educators will establish curricula of mutual value. 


Last year the school staff in Hartford, Connecticut, invited the local chapter 
of the National Office Management Association to participate in a thorough 
restudy of its offerings in the business curriculum. A joint committee composed 
of ten members of the National Office Management Association, three principals, 
and seven business teachers began the study. To this committee were added 
representatives of the state employment service, the state department of 
education, high school counselors, and personnel people. The report, Reorgani- 
zation and Extension of the Commercial Curriculum in the Hartford High 
Schools, is a splendid example of what can be accomplished through the close 
co-operation of business teachers, administrators, and businessmen. The 
committee pledged its willingness to work with the board of education as it 
studied the proposed report and to take steps to obtain the needed equipment. 

Businessmen will help the schools by taking an active personal interest 
when they are once convinced that business teachers are alert to the needs of 
the community and are prepared to give adequate training in the business 
subjects, together with an understanding of and an appreciation for office 
work. Is it not true in almost every community that businessmen support 
school bands and athletic teams both morally and financially? Is it not true 
that in these same communities the band directors and the athletic coaches 
make every effort to associate with the businessmen by attending service club 
meetings, by visiting offices and stores, and by soliciting co-operation? 

It is highly desirable that business teachers plan more consultations, more 
conferences, and extend more invi- 
tations to businessmen to visit the 
commerce department. As business 
teachers we should take advantage 
of every opportunity to sit down 
with businessmen and work to- 
gether in finding the solution to our 
problem of providing the best pos- H. P. Guy, president, Department of Business 
sible education for the girls and Education of the National Education Association; 
boys we are privileged to teach. University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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Commercial Departments and the Public 
Relations Program 


by 


Florence R. Provance 
Head of Commercial Department 
North Union Township High School 


Uniontown, Pennsylvania 


SERVICES FOR THE COMMUNITY. The day 
is fast passing when administrators view the 
commercial departments of our high schools 
as a dumping ground for all the so-called 
misfits and low ability students who find 
their way into the secondary schools. ‘This 
condition has probably been brought about 
by the class of graduates that is required 
in the business world. Today, the business 
executive need not employ the first person 
who applies for a position. He can choose 
the best and he does so, leaving the mediocre 
applicant to tramp the streets in search of 
employment. This is a reflection upon the 
schools, who have realized that the product 
of the commercial department must be able 
to qualify for the jobs that are open to the 
graduate. 

The high school commercial departments 
were instituted when there was a great de- 
mand for office workers. Today, the supply 
is far greater than the demand, so we must 
find other than bookkeeping or stenographic 
jobs for our boys and girls. If the com- 
mercial departments are to continue to 
grow and to flourish, we must be servants to 
our taxpayers. 

As I have stated, a small percentage of 
our commercial students are placed upon 
graduation. If we cannot place our gradu- 
ates, then we must look for some other 
source to give service for value received. If 
we do not, we shall find that when it is 
necessary to curtail expenses, the school 
boards will decrease or practically annihilate 
the commercial department. 

What are we doing in the commercial 
fields to make the public feel that our 
services are invaluable? 

In a survey of the schools in twenty-three 
states, I find that, on an average, only 
twelve out of twenty-three schools hold 
part-time classes for adults. Eleven of 
these schools offer instruction in only short- 
hand, bookkeeping, and typewriting. Two 
schools in addition to offering bookkeeping, 
shorthand, and typewriting offer courses in 
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business arithmetic, business English and 
commercial law. Only one school gives train- 
ing in distributive education. 

Most of the retailers of today received 
their education in the school of hard knocks 
by the hit and miss process. Today it is 
still necessary for the boys and girls who are 
to take their places to receive their educa- 
tion in the same way. The young people, 
for the most part, are entering the exacting, 
important job of selling without any 
preparation except that received in previous 
positions. They stand as the one human 
contact with the customer, and little has 
been done in our commercial department to 
qualify them for such positions. 

There has been some education in re- 
tailing, but it is negligent. It depends upon 
the initiative of a few educational leaders 
and progressive stores. Chicago, Boston, 
New York, Baltimore, Minneapolis, Toledo, 
and Omaha are a few of the cities who in- 
clude co-operative courses in retail selling in 
their educational program. 

The George-Deen Act provides for voca- 
tional education for workers in distributive 
occupations. Under this bill, Federal funds 
are allotted annually to the states. This ap- 
propriation, when supplemented by state or 
local public school funds, will enable schools 
to develop evening and part-time classes in 
distributive occupational subjects. Two 
groups of people benefit from these classes. 
The first group is for workers in distributive 
occupations who wish to learn to do their 
work better or who wish to prepare for ad- 
vancement. The second group is for high 
school students who are employed in stores 
after school, on Saturdays, and during va- 
cations. The teachers for these courses are 
those who have had thorough retail ex- 
perience—teachers who are acquainted with 
and who know the problems of the retailer. 

It seems to me that commerce department 
heads should get busy and see that dis- 
tributive education becomes a part of their 


curriculums. 
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It is gratifying to find that in two high 
schools contacted, a department of “Special 
School Services” is maintained where mimeo- 
graphing and typing work is done for the 
various community clubs and projects. Six- 
teen out of twenty-three schools did this 
type of work when they were called upon to 
do so. The following table indicates the 
organizations to which this type of service 
was rendered and the prevalence of such 
service: 


Organization Rank 
I is a he es ee 2 
WI, GI foo bos ooo cccccedeewssecun 1 
MI I 5 caine soir ivk sw 1b 10-16 db wise 4 
Parent-Teacher Associations.............. 3 
Drivers Training Clubs.................. 6 
ei ittukevcusurwadehuekes 5 
Fall Festival Committee.................. 7 


It would be a fine thing if all commercial 
departments could organize departments of 
“Special School Services” and use them as 
part of the second-year typewriting program. 

The commercial departments of nine 
schools permitted their students to use the 
school typewriters for civil service examina- 
tions; eight schools did not. Of these eight, 
one school was prohibited from doing so by 
the board of education. 

Out of twenty-three schools, the com- 
mercial departments of only twelve have 
taken an active part in community projects. 
The projects in which the departments par- 
ticipated are listed according to their re- 
currence: 


1. Red Cross Drives 7. Service Clubs 

2. Community Fund Drive 8. Fall Festival 

3. College Endowment 9. Merchants Christmas 
4. Charity Football Pageant 

5. Forget-Me-Not Day 10. Poppy Day 

6. Moose Lodge 


None of the schools reported that part- 
time classes were held in consumer educa- 
tion. In its broadest sense, consumer 
education is a study of those fundamental 
principles of consumption which affect an 
individual’s personal and social relation- 
ships. In my opinion this subject should be 
introduced into the business curriculum. 

It would seem that work being done by 
the commercial department is accepted as 
a general school activity rather than work 
that is participated in and carried out by 
the commercial department. If this is true, 
it is up to the teachers of the business sub- 
jects to let the public know what is being 
done.. 

TEACHER AND PARENT ACTIVITY. What part 
does the commercial teacher play in this 
community relationship? Is he pushed into 
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the background, or does he play an im- 
portant part in the community life? Do the 
taxpayers realize that the business instructor 
is a distinct asset to the community? If 
they do not, it is probably altogether the 
fault of the teacher. If the commercial 
teacher is wide awake and not afraid to 
work, there is plenty of work waiting to be 
done. 

Only thirteen out of twenty-three schools 
reported that the commercial teacher took 
an active part in Sunday school or church 
work. The teacher can do much toward im- 
proving the feeling in a community if he 
takes an active part in the work of the 
church. I believe that the church is closer, 
in a large number of cases, to the home than 
the school. 

It has been found that quite a few com- 
mercial instructors are leaders or take an 
active part in club work. Some of the clubs 
in which commercial instructors are leaders 
are: womens’ clubs, literary clubs, foreign 
missions, ladies aid societies, Rebekah Lodge, 
folks’ clubs, and sports clubs. These clubs 
are listed according to the frequency in 
which they occurred in the schools con- 
tacted. 


Some of the clubs which commercial in- 
structors attend are as follows: 


7. Kiwanis Club 

8. Chamber of Commerce 
9. Historical societies 

10. Rotary Club 

11. Safety councils 

- 2. 6. a. 


. Fraternal orders 

. Community musical 
organizations 

. Civie clubs 

. Community forums 

. Junior Red Cross 

. ¥. M. CLA. 


Among all these various clubs, teachers have 
great opportunities for building up their 
departments. 


The activities of the parent-teacher asso- 
ciations are varied in accordance with the 
interests, the attitudes, and the co-operative 
nature of its members toward education 
and the schools. Of the twenty-three schools 
contacted ten had active parent-teacher 
associations. A large number of these asso- 
ciations met weekly. The activities which 
received the most attention were study 
groups and community projects. One 
parent-teacher association in particular was 
especially interested in welfare work. 

Another parent-teacher association re- 
ported that the following projects were car- 
ried out: a civic night at which the different 
community organizations were represented, 
each taking part in a pageant and repre- 
senting the work it did in the community; 
a leisure night in which an historical pageant 
was held with a large number of the citizens 
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participating; and an art contest in which 
all the departments of the school took part. 
Awards were given for the most artistic 
display. 

Through the efforts of the alumni asso- 
ciation in another school much needed 
equipment was obtained and quite a few 
graduates received jobs. The community 
leaders in still another school raised funds 
to purchase better equipment for the com- 
mercial department. 

The co-operation of the teachers and the 
parents in those few instances is illustrative 
of what can be accomplished if the depart- 
ment heads and teachers are wide awake 
and progressive. Often I hear it said that, 
“We could not do these things in our com- 
munity,” but I think if a hearty effort is 
made, all these projects can be carried out 
and greater and better achievements can be 
accomplished. 

DIRECT ADVERTISING. Only fourteen out of 
twenty-three departments were using their 
school paper to advertise the work of the 
commercial department. The schools who 
made use of the paper published the names 
of students who received bookkeeping, 
shorthand, and typewriting awards. Other 
schools used the paper to write up com- 
mercial club activities. It is evident that 
not enough commercial departments are 
utilizing the school paper. 

Interclass contests or county contests 
may be held and the school paper, as well as 
the local newspapers, should be used to 
create interest and to publicize the results. 
There is nothing like a spirited contest to 
create student interest in the various classes. 
This interest is carried home to the parents 
who feel that the commercial teacher is 
alive and interested in the improvement of 
their children. Teachers of commercial 
classes may also write articles for publication 
in the school newspaper. The parents’ at- 
tention will be called to these articles, and 
they will appreciate more the work of the 
commercial department. 

Commercial departments should advertise 
that they are interested in the welfare of the 
students and the community, and that they 
are willing to extend their services to worth- 
while projects in the community. 

The advanced typewriting classes can 
make artistic posters for school plays and 
the programs for all entertainments. They 
should be given a credit line on their work 
so that the community will know who is 
responsible for the project. 

In one of the schools contacted, the com- 
mercial department made projects which 
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were sent for exhibition purposes to the 
county educational association and to the 
National Education Association. 


In a large number of schools, commercial 
instructors fail to see the great opportunity 
they have for art projects in the field of 
advertising. Some of the schools who do 
a great deal of this work do not let the 
public know what they are doing. Only 
eight out of the twenty-three commercial 
departments contacted placed their projects 
in stores or other public places where they 
could be seen. If we “hide our light under a 
bushel,” we cannot expect the people of the 
community to appreciate our efforts. Too 
many taxpayers now believe that the only 
function of the commercial department is to 
teach shorthand and typewriting so that 
the boy or girl can get a stenographic job. 

Only two commercial departments out of 
twenty-three distributed mimeographed 
copies of the work they were doing. It can 
be readily seen that the commercial in- 
structors, in general, have adopted an 
attitude of indifference toward the public, 
and it is getting to the place where they will 
have to take the public into their confidence 
and aim to give “more and better service.” 


ENTERTAINMENT. Only four schools out of 
the twenty-three surveyed present commer- 
cial class programs and invite the public. Is 
it any wonder that a large number of people 
feel that all the commercial student is able 
to do is to punch a typewriter automatically, 
write shorthand notes, and sit on a high 
stool frowning and concentrating on whether 
the account should be debited or credited? 

Programs should be presented by com- 
mercial departments for the public in order 
to show that the commercial graduate is a 
live-wire and that he is far more able to 
compete in the business and social world 
because of his business training. It can be 
shown that a girl commercial graduate makes 
not only a more competent office worker, 
but she also makes a better and more com- 
petent wife and mother. She can show that 
her cultural and social background is just 
as extensive as those students in other 
courses. 

As Dodd says, “We are asserting that the 
training or education which prepares the 
individual for business likewise possesses 
values which will aid him in meeting those 
social and persona] situations which are 
nonvocational. I think that the truth of 
the assertion can be proved. 


“If it is first agreed that education is 
fundamentally a process of developing 
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understandings, appreciations, attitudes, and 
automatic responses, it should be possible 
to set up in detail the kinds of understand- 
ings, appreciations, attitudes, and auto- 
matic responses which are desirable. Having 
done this, the problem remaining is the 
selection of teaching materials, the organiza- 
tion of teaching procedures, and the testing 
of results. From my experience in attempt- 
ing to evaluate the social values of business 
education by this method, I stand ready to 
assert that it can be demonstrated beyond 
reasonable contradiction that the field of 
business has as worth-while materials to 
offer in the proper social education of 
pupils as any other field of human interest. 


“.. An understanding of the economic 
world is a type of understanding that is 
socially desirable. This understanding can 
be gained only by the acquisition of par- 
ticular understandings of the institutions, 
practices, and conditions which make up 
the economic world. It is easy to see how 
understanding develops in connection with 
a study of such matters as money and credit, 
accounting, marketing, types of business 
ownership, communication, law, and other 
commercial subject matter and that such 
understandings conduce to a general under- 
standing of the economic world... 


“Appreciation of great social significance 
can be developed by the study of commercial 
subjects. An appreciation of shared activity, 
of good workmanship, of the beautiful, and 
of the achievements of thinking—these and 
other appreciations are reasonable outcomes 
of commercial subjects when properly taught. 
Attitudes which supply the driving force 
for action are largely the product of ex- 
perience with situations which produce a 
mind-set or a tendency to react in a more or 
less definite manner toward an idea or other 
stimulus which has been encountered before. 
Such attitudes as those of responsibility, of 
open-mindedness, of critical-mindedness, and 
of inquiry can be developed and greatly 
augmented by an organized study of busi- 
ness. Automatic responses, like the ability 
to speak accurately, to write, to use the 
common objective materials and _ instru- 
ments which are our social heritage, and 
the ability to function as a wise consumer, 
obviously can in a large measure be de- 
veloped through commercial courses.”! 


In answer to the question “What part did 


you play in celebrating American Education 
Week?” I found that thirteen commercial 
























































departments had no program, three had 
open house’ programs for parent-teacher 
associations, and two had broadcasts. This 
certainly indicates that the material at hand 
is not being used to cement friendship and 
co-operation between commercial depart- 
ments and the community. 


Only three departments reported that 
they furnished entertainment in the form 
of plays for civic clubs. The same would be 
true in this instance as was the idea of pre- 
senting commercial class programs and in- 
viting the public. 

PROJECTS, CLUB ACTIVITIES, AND CONTESTS 
Two commercial departments reported hav- 
ing a share in the handling of cafeteria 
funds. In one school the commercial stu- 
dents acted as cashiers. In only one instance 
did the commercial department make out 
statements of the condition of the cafeteria 
business. In no instance was a statement of 
the condition of the cafeteria published. 

One school reported that the commercial 
department helped the athletic association, 
as well as helped in handling the W. P. A. 
School free lunch fund and in handling the 
library fund. Another school reported that 
a commercial teacher was in charge of the 
N. Y. A. project. This work belongs in the 
commercial department and _ instructors 
should strive to have it taken care of in its 
proper place. 

Ten out of twenty-three commercial de- 
partments sponsored contests. These con- 
tests were in bookkeeping, shorthand, and 
typewriting. Less than 50 per cent of the 
schools surveyed utilized one of the best 
means of getting the public acquainted 
with the work of the commercial department. 

Six out of twenty-three schools held 
“spelling bees.”” These were held only in the 
shorthand classes. Only two departments 
sponsored contests in which the citizens of 
the community take part. A revival of the 
old fashioned “spelling bee” is an excellent 
way to interest the patrons of the school. 


Only three departments held public 
forums. This is a newer method of placing 
before the public the needs of the school, and 
it certainly should be utilized to a much 
greater extent than at present. 

PLACEMENT. Fifteen out of twenty-three 
commercial departments had some method 
of placement for their graduates. An in- 
teresting survey of the commercial students 
of the Ballard High School, Seattle, Wash- 


ington, was received and herewith submitted: 


‘J, H. Dodd, “‘What Are the Social Values of Business Education?” Tux Batance Suzer (Cincinnati: South-Western Pab- 


lishing Co., April, 1935), p. 359. 
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SURVEY OF THE COMMERCIAL STUDENTS 
BALLARD HIGH SCHOOL, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


November 1, 1939 


Since 1921, follow-up surveys of the students gradu- 
ating from the commercial course have been made at 
intervals of from two to three years. The last one in- 
cluded the classes of 1936-1937-1938. 

The plan, beginning this year, is to check each class 
after it has been out of school for one year. 

The results obtained by a regular yearly follow-up 
will be more uniform for comparison purposes. 


SURVEY OF THE CLASS OF 1938 
Procedure 


1. A list of students graduating from the commercial 
course was obtained from the school clerk at the 
time the class graduated. This list contained the 
names, addresses, phone numbers, year of gradua- 
tion, I. Q., and approximate average of each student. 

2. As far as possible, the list was checked with the 
phone numbers and addresses as found in the latest 
telephone book and city directory. 

3. A letter and a questionnaire was mailed to each 
student. 

4. The questionnaires received during the first two 
weeks were checked to ascertain nonreturns. 

5. Wherever possible, a follow-up on nonreturns was 
made by telephone. 

6. The information received from the returned ques- 

tionnaires was compiled. 


Results of the Survey 


Number of questionnaires sent................ 77 
Number of questionnaires received............. 58 
Number of students employed permanently..... 39 
Number of students employed temporarily..... . 9 
Number of students not employed............. 10 
Average age at graduation.................... 17.6 
Average age the first job was obtained.......... 17.9 
Average AT CO Tree T $70 


Number of students who attended Edison School 1 
Number of students who attended business college 7 
Average months of attendance 7 


oamner of “A studemts.........-.scccccccces 8 
PUUMEOP GE DD GUUGENIS. .......00cccccccccccs 18 
Number of “‘C” students...................... 10 
a ge 3 


How the First Job Was Obtained 


oo 
. Head of commercial department............. 
. Business college employment bureaus 
Dien debatekcesenaenen shades we 
. Junior employment agency................. 
ETT TT rrr 


© 


wooo Oo © 


Qo Fr ONw 
| 
olin 


Kind of Employment 
Office Jobs 
SE OT OO RE 
General office worker and stenographer 
ae '5 sr 8 9r9 Sei kesh 4.6010) oid ad aia Giosece's acd 
ihe naka kena Ra bed Winks acme ee 
Billing machine operator...................... 
RRNA EE eer Pre 
kan cnhtiudwenwawxenewadiu 
Order sorting clerk...... 
Telephone operator 


cee 
mm Or 


| at me 20 CO mE RO OH 


i ) 
—_ 


SHOPS HCE CEO EH HOR ECHO OCHECC OTEK OCEOBO 


Nonoffice Jobs 


OE CLO eT CR LOOT TT 1 
oho Sele SS ested A nesaptan 2 
I 5 sie ian gs ty acs Sniie 3 Sa Re 1 
LANES DSSSISNRPPR ar trer ners anes eerie Rene 1 
I aches Sens eat ree Slee ath sedi ORD E 1 
ins Ninn aaedeedaeee es ose ea 1 
Aha oe corey One ee 1 
ne cia tee mt ae eicin se aaaie ee ie Sas is ek 8 
Subjects Most Beneficial 
tenn aitat 5c take e eae e mist ase ee 23 
ESSIEN ed aca nee eae een Oar erro neee ae 17 
ERT re One eee 15 
i cicada ces eigeneheewadananwas 3 
I sian sold. aie a. mois 8 kara a ane 4 
Roots 2. dic suis. 0. 66 9s0s Walwae ad aeensaee 1 
SS i Seer ie 2a its ag kn daw Mek ¥ l 
COMMAONGIA! GTITDMOLC... . 2.20.20 ccc cc sscscee 4 
os iss ccass satsidiuias ies aia kieie sate 1 
Unemployed 

What are they doing? 
1. (a) Comptometer School................... 1 
(b) Attending business college.............. 1 
3 _ SR aR epee erat rere 5 
Be NE SIND, So iv bic dawisescndecrendse 2 
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Comparative Data 


A comparison of the class of 1938 with the results of 
the previous survey, which included the classes of 
1936-1937-1938, is shown in the following data: 


1935- 

36-37 1938 
Questionnaires received................ 153 58 
Number of students employed permanently 73.2 67.2 
Number of students employed temporarily 2.6 15.5 
Number of students not employed....... 24.2 17.8 
Average age at graduation.............. 17.5 17.6 
Average age the job was obtained........ 17.8 17.9 
ID or Sala snive'n sk ooean ens oui $70 $70 
soe 6s) aidne, oiniwiele- Sve sete Were ecieee 86.6 79.5 
ND apiece eine ano a 5 eee nw cate 13.4 20.5 
mumbper ca A’ students... ...... 206... 17.9 20.5 
Number of “‘B”’ students............... 49.8 46.1 
Numpero: “OC students. ...........0. 34.9 25.7 
Number of “D” students............... 4.4 17.7 


It is interesting to note that five out of the seven 
students who attended business college had not com- 
pleted the shorthand course in high school. 


ACCOMPANYING LETTER 


September 25, 1939 
Dear Friend: 

Since 1921, at intervals of about every three years, 
we have sent out questionnaires to students who have 
taken our commercial course. 

The purpose of this survey is to enable us to find 
out the final results of our teaching, to better under- 
stand the problems of the graduate, to get a cross 
section of the economic conditions, and to give our as- 
sistance wherever it is possible to do so. ; 

The personal information given us will be confidential 
and used for statistics only. ; 

Will you please fill out the enclosed blank and mail 
it as soon as possible? 

Your friend, 
F. L. Voiland 


Fiche Sohedd 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


Name 
Address 
Phone 
Course 
Age at graduation 
Year of graduation 
Age when first job was obtained 
Did you attend any school after graduation?__ 
If so, what school and how long? 
How did you obtain your first job? 
What type of work was it? 
What type of work are you doing at present?____ 
How long have you worked since graduation?___ 
What wages are you receiving now? 
Is your job permanent? 
What subjects do you consider have been most bene- 
ficial? 












































Present employer’s name 
4re you desirous of changing your work? 

Does your firm use dictating machines for their cor- 
respondence work? 
Have you ever been called upon to use one? 

Any suggestions that you think might improve our 
course and be beneficial to other students? 











Do you know of any vacancies at present? 


It has been estimated from the reports 
received that, on an average, only 40 per 
cent of the commercial graduates obtain 
clerical positions. Of the number who ob- 
tained clerical positions, 60 per cent were 
placed in their home towns. 

Sixteen out of twenty-three commercial 
departments reported a number of students 
who worked in offices or stores on Saturdays, 
after school, and during holidays and vaca- 
tions. 

In the order of frequency, the types of 
positions most generally held by commercial 
graduates were: stenographic work, general 
office work, store clerks, typists, book- 
keepers, and file clerks. 

The public schools of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, have a wonderful program of training 
and placement for their students in business 
education. I submit verbatim an explanation 
of their plan: 


BRIDGING THE GAP 
I. The Plan 


The city of Wilmington is unique among the cities 
of the United States since it recognizes the need for 
practical business training and experience as well as 
for classroom activities. During the 12A term, the 
tudent in business education spends alternating two- 
week periods in school and in co-operative employment. 
Two students of comparable ability and training are 
lected, one working while the other is in school. 
Thus, it is ‘on the job” where the boy or girl gains a 
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first-hand insight into the requirements and demands 
of modern business. 


Il. A Bridge 


The co-operative plan is Wilmington’s answer to 
the challenge that a “gap” exists between the theo- 
retical and the practical—in short, it is an educational 
“bridge.” 

Each year approximately 350 students obtain 
valuable experience in nearly 175 office and business 
positions as stenographers, typists, secretaries, book: 
keepers, receptionists, clerks, machine operators, 
messengers, and in other diversified fields. These stu- 
dents work for a nominal compensation and for the 
rich training thus provided. 


III. Advantages to the Employer 


To the progressive business or professional man, the 
plan offers real advantages. 


(1) The employer shares in the responsibility of 
educating and training young men and women 
for their places in society. He becomes a vital 
part of the great program of preparing youth 
for more useful citizenship. 

(2) He discovers promising candidates for his 
permanent organization. (Many of the student 
co-operatives return to the employers after 
graduation.) 

(3) He gains, through careful placement by the 
school, access to students of special abilities, 
interests, and aptitudes. 


IV. Advantages to the Student 


The co-operative plan offers the student an oppor- 
tunity to spend approximately ten weeks in contact 
with the business, professional, and industrial world. 

(1) Such contact makes his school training more 

purposeful. 

(2) It furnishes a breadth of interest which stimu- 

lates and guides his vocational exploration. 

(3) It stimulates a sense of responsibility so essen- 

tial to success in any vocation. 

(4) It affords an understanding of business and 

economic conditions. 

(5) It provides the student with a knowledge of the 

demands of a particular job. 


V. Temporary Employment 


In addition to the regularly scheduled co-operatives, 
students are also frequently available for office work of 
a temporary nature. 


VI. How to Obtain the Service 


Employers wishing the services of co-operatives, or 
further information regarding the plan, should call the 
office of the Supervisor of Business Education, Board 
of Education. Students from both Wilmington High 
School and P. S. DuPont High School are placed through 
this office.—William E. Haines, Supervisor. 

The employing business community has eagerly 
joined the schools in this progressive educational 
device, and the growth and development of the student 
during the eighteen-week period would be difficult to 
overestimate. The reality of a new responsibility—a 
new challenge—adds purpose and meaning to the work 
in the classroom. The co-operative experience—a type 
of junior internship—fits the student readily to the 
employer’s pattern. It is on the co-operative job 
where theory and training converge with practice and 
reality. 


This is a challenge to other commercial 
departments. How fine it would be if more 
(Concluded on page 191) 





Test On Office Manners 


and Procedures 


by 


Mrs. Frances C. Davis 
Head of Commercial Department 
Mexico High School 
Mexico, Maine 


As IN most small towns, the high 
school in Mexico, Maine, is not large enough 
to provide for a separate office training class. 
In an attempt to make up for this deficiency, 
I allow time in the shorthand class every 
Friday morning for training of this nature. 
Our commercial club sponsors good speakers, 
and from these talks and from the reference 
books I own personally, we obtain informa- 
tion for lively discussions. The knowledge 
gained in these discussions is, in my estima- 
tion, as important as a technical knowledge 
of shorthand and typewriting. A brief test 
of thought-provoking questions is given to 
the students each week. In the hope that 
such material will benefit other teachers in 
small schools who do not have access to 
regular textbooks and questions, I am sub- 
mitting the following test. This test was 
given after a discussion on office manners 
and procedures: 

You have been employed for four years 
as a private secretary to Mr. L. H. Yardley, 
head of the Zenith Advertising Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland. You were first em- 
ployed in the company as a typist; you were 
then promoted to a position as stenographer, 
and finally, you were promoted to your 
present position. 

During one week you had the following 
decisions to make. What would you do in 
each instance? 


MONDAY 


10:00 A.M. A young man whom you met 
socially on Saturday night, calls you up and 
begins to discuss what a good time he had. 
You are not busy, but you know he shouldn’t 
call you at the office. What do you say to 
him? 

10:45 A.M. While filing letters in Mr. 
Yardley’s office, his wife calls. What do 
you do and why? 

10:55 A.M. While sitting in your outer 
office, a man whom you recognize as one of 
the sponsors of a national advertising cam- 
paign comes into the office and asks to see 
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Mr. Yardley immediately. He has no ap- 
pointment, but you know it must be mu- 
tually important that he see Mr. Yardley. 
Mrs. Yardley is still in the office and the 

+ door is closed. What do you 
Oo 


11:15 A.M. Mr. Yardley comes to your 
desk and asks peremptorily for a report from 
the drafting department that he says you 
must have carried from his desk with your 
dictation. You tell Mr. Yardley that he 
took that report home with him the night 
before to study over before taking action on 
it. He replies that he brought it back with 
him this morning and laid it on top of his 
desk. You are certain that he couldn’t have 
brought it back, or that he must have put it 
somewhere else; at least, you haven’t seen 
the report this morning. Mr. Yardley returns 
to his desk, muttering about women and 
their carelessness. Fifteen minutes later, 
Mrs. Yardley calls from a nearby restaurant 
and tells you that in picking up some maga- 
zines she was carrying, she apparently 
picked up a report from the drafting depart- 
ment. She wants to know if she should 
keep it and take it home, or if she should 
return it to the office at once. What do you 
tell her? Do you consult Mr. Yardley? If 
so, what do you say to him? 


1:30 P.M. Mr. Yardley hasn’t returned 
from lunch, and you decide that he isn’t 
going to return for the afternoon. Being 
spring, you get the house cleaning fever and 
decide that the office needs a “going over.” 
You call for janitor service and have a man 
come in with brooms, mops, and cleaning 
rags. You think that by closing time the 
office will look much better. You pull out 
all the files, discarding old papers, refiling 
good ones, and making a pile of doubtful 
ones. In general, the place looks “wrecked.” 
At three o’clock, in the midst of this confu- 
sion, Mr. Yardley returns, and to your dis- 
may, he has with him the advertising man 
whom you recognized this morning. Where 
did efficiency end and officiousness begin? 
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TUESDAY 


9:00 A.M. Mr. Yardley rings for you to 
take dictation. What do you take with you? 
Do you do anything to better your appear- 
ance? Do you knock before entering? 


11:00 A.M. Mr. Yardley tells you to call a 
Mr. Brush at Smith and Gates, 145 Com- 
mercial Street, sometime when you aren’t 
busy. You are tocall Mr. Yardley and let 
him speak to Mr. Brush. When do you call? 
What is the procedure? 


12:00 M. A stranger comes to your desk 
just before you go to lunch and asks to 
speak with Mr. Yardley. You ask what com- 
pany he is representing, and he replies 
frankly that this is a personal matter and 
not a business call. You know that Mr. 
Yardley is getting ready to go to lunch with 
Mr. Greene, his lawyer. What do you do? 


5:15 P.M. Mr. Yardley is dictating some 
important letters and it is already past office 
hours. He is anxious to dictate several other 
important letters, and he asks you if you 
have an appointment. He suggests that if 
you have no appointment, he will take you 
to dinner at a nearby restaurant, after which 
you will both return to finish the letters. 
You have an appointment for a manicure at 
5:30. Do you tell him of your appointment? 
Do you have dinner with him? How do 
you feel about having to work extra time? 


8:30P.M. You are explaining to your 
family why you are late. How much do you 
tell them? A girl from another office is call- 
ing on your sister and she asks what your 
weekly salary is and whether you are paid 
for working overtime. What do you tell 
her? Remember, she is a friend of your 
sister. 


WEDNESDAY 


11:00 A.M. You are sent to Raines and 
Beatty, a company for whom the Zenith 
Advertising Company is arranging an ad- 
vertising campaign. Mr. Yardley has asked 
you to see Mr. Raines, Sr., and get his sig- 
nature on the contract. What do you say 
to the girl at the reception desk? Would 
you bother to telephone for an appointment? 
What do you say to Mr. Raines when you 
enter his office? After the contract is signed, 
Mr. Raines asks you how business is. What 
do you tell him? He also asks if you are 

ong any work for Blaisdell, Inc., a com- 

petitor of his. You do not want to offend a 
good customer, but you certainly do not 
intend to divulge any office secrets. How 
will you get out of the office without creating 
any hard feelings? 
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12:00 M. The mailman delivers the mail 
just as you are getting ready to go to lunch. 
You glance through the mail and see that 
there are several advertisements, several 
routine requests for information, about a 
dozen business letters, and two important 
signed contracts. There are also two letters 
marked “personal” which you believe are 
advertisements. What do you do with this 
assortment of mail? When do you do it? 


440 P.M. Mr. Yardley has just finished 
his dictation and you know he is tired. 
When you return to your office and start 
transcribing the notes, you notice several 
grammatical errors, and you also doubt the 
inference in several statements he has made. 
Mr. Yardley is still in his office. Do you 
bother him? If so, what would you say? 


THURSDAY 


10:00 A.M. You are taking dictation and 
Mr. Yardley’s lawyer comes into the office. 
Mr. Yardley finishes the letter. You start to 
leave, but Mr. Yardley says, “It’s rather 
important that my files be in good shape 
before that conference this afternoon. Check 
them, will you?” You know there is no 
conference scheduled, and you also know 
that the files are in good shape. What do 
you infer from Mr. Yardley’s request? 
What do you do about it? 


5:00 P.M. The young man you met on the 
previous Saturday night calls again and 
asks if he may call for you at the office. He 
apparently wants only an answer and will 
then hang up. What do you tell him? 


FRIDAY 


7:30 A.M. You know there is a board meet- 
ing scheduled for eleven o’clock this morning 
and that you are to take the minutes of the 
meeting. What will you wear to the office 
today? You may imagine that you have the 
average girl’s wardrobe. Be explicit as to 
everything referring to your personal ap- 
pearance. 


11:00 A.M. At the meeting you are intro- 
duced to a new member of the board. Do 


you shake hands with him? Is this rule ever 
broken? 


4:30 P.M. Mr. Yardley calls you into his 
office and tells you that he has found several 
typographical errors in your afternoon’s 
transcription. This is unusual in your work. 
You have been working with a severe head- 
ache, but you do not wish to leave until all 
the work is caught up. Do you explain to 
him, or what do you say? 

(Concluded on page 188) 
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Motivation of Student Learning in Salesmanship 


Clair E. McDougall 
Latrobe High School 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


PURPOSES OF THE STUDY. The purposes of 
this study are (1) to emphasize the im- 
portance of the assignment in good teaching 
procedure, and (2) to show by practical 
illustrations how one phase of assignment 
making can be profitably executed. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE ASSIGNMENT. 
It may be stated in the beginning that suc- 
cess in teaching is founded on a well pre- 
pared lesson plan. As Rowse points out, 
‘Unless there is a definitely prepared lesson 
plan, much rambling will result, time will be 
lost, and objectives will be missed. Teaching 
done on the spur of the moment is likely to 
be unorganized, illogical, to be started before 
the proper groundwork has been laid, and 
without the necessary materials at hand.””! 
It is needless to say that any complete lesson 
plan will contain the assignment or assign- 
ments to be completed. 


This particular phase of successful teach- 
ing—the assignment of lessons—is of vital 
importance and it should be so considered 
by every teacher. Many teachers, however, 
do not consider this phase important. A 
study by Powers? shows that often the assign- 
ment is entirely omitted by teachers in all 
departments, and by commercial teachers in 
particular. Of forty recitations in commercial 
subjects studied, sixteen assignments were 
neglected. The effect which this neglect has 
on learning is easily apparent when you 
recall the importance which many writers 
place on the assignment. As Odell points 
out, “‘Self-activity is one of the fundamental 
principles of learning. Learning occurs only 
through doing. It is, therefore, the primary 
duty of the teacher to stimulate the pupils 
under his charge to engage in appropriate 
mental activities. A prerequisite for the ful- 
fillment of this duty is the formulation of 
tasks or exercises which will provide the 
basis of the desired activities. The assign- 
ment of learning exercises is, therefore, a 


vital phase of teaching.”* With this thought 
in mind, a further breakdown of the assign- 
ment should be profitable. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE ASSIGNMENT. There 
are, perhaps, three major functions of the 
assignment. First, it should set in the mind 
of the student the task to be accomplished; 
second, it should motivate the student to 
the extent that he will want to complete the 
task; and third, sufficient directions should 
be given so that the student can complete 
the task. It is with the second phase of as- 
signment making—motivation—that _ this 
study is most concerned. 

MOTIVATING THE ASSIGNMENT. Someone has 
said that motivation is a process by which 
work is made to seem worth while. Accord- 
ing to Carr and Waage, “One way to ac- 
complish this purpose is to convince the 
pupil of the importance of the task. It is a 
mistake to suppose that motivation removes 
the necessity of hard work on the part of 
the pupil. It does, however, make hard 
work attractive by making it significant. 
An assignment which has little intrinsic 
interest may be made to appear so important 
that it will be attacked with vigor.’’ 

It must also be realized that there are two 
kinds of motivation, positive and negative. 
Positive motivation is based on a real desire 
on the part of the student to master a par- 
ticular unit of work for the value which he 
realizes in the accomplishment. Negative 
motivation is based on fear or failure and 
should be avoided whenever possible. There- 
fore, on what bases can assignments be 
motivated positively? 

POSITIVE MOTIVATION IN SALESMANSHIP. An 
analysis of the reasons why students desire 
to study salesmanship brings to light de- 
sirable means by which the assignment can 
be motivated. First, students desire to 
equip themselves for a life’s career; second, 
students desire to earn money; and third, 


1E. J. Rowse, “Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Retailing,” Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Business Education, 
Twelfth Yearbook of the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association (New York City: New York University Bookstore, 1939), 


p. 130. 


2J. Orin Powers, “Analysis of the Use of the Recitation Period,” Second Yearbook, National Conference of Supervisors and 


Directors of Instruction (New York City: Columbia University, 1929), pp. 152-153 , ‘ 
W. Odell, “The Assignment of Lessons,” Illinois University College of Education Bulletin (Urbana, Illinois: Uni- 


*Charles 
versity of Illinois, October, 1925), p. 3. 
WG 


. Carr and John Waage, The Lesson Assignment (Stanford University, Cal.: Stanford University Press, 1931), p. 49- 
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students desire to make their actions inside 
and outside the classroom acceptable to 
others. 


It is the practice of good salesmanship 
teachers to begin the first day’s work by 
“selling” the course to the students. This is 
an ideal practice and it should be encouraged 
for all teachers. However, the selling does 
not stop there, but it must be continued 
throughout the entire semester or year. Can 
this selling be done when making the assign- 
ment? Perhaps numerous examples of posi- 
tive motivation in salesmanship will clear 
up this point. 


EXAMPLES OF POSITIVE MOTIVATION. When 
motivating a reading assignment, the state- 
ment may be made that in order to train 
students successfully for selling, some study 
of the history and the progress of the travel- 
ing salesman is needed. This may be fol- 
lowed by an account of how the early sales- 
man used to wait at the large retail outlet in 
the city until the buyers from afar came to 
purchase. The buyers were then taken 
through the store and with the vigorous aid 
of the salesman were persuaded to buy 
certain items. As the competition between 
salesmen in the city increased, it became the 
custom for the salesmen to attempt to outdo 
a competitor by going to the train to meet 
the buyers. This practice becoming com- 
mon, one salesman would try to outdo the 
other by taking a train to a nearby station 
and there boarding the train on which buyers 
came to the city. Finally, as competition 
became more intense, salesmen went directly 
to the buyers in their own stores in the 
towns. Thus, the traveling salesman was 
born. This little story may be followed by 
the statement that another version of the 
traveling salesman is to be found in the 
assigned lesson. 


Thus, it is shown that although the basic 
motivation is through the stimulation of 
curiosity, desirable in itself, an underlying 
appeal is the desire to_prepare one’s self for 
selling as a vocation. 


_The psychological factors of selling can 
likewise be motivated by a story. Near the 
close of the recitation the teacher may tell 
the imaginary story of a bombing that took 
place at an important plant. Four men were 
immediately apprehended. They gave their 
hames as Smith, Jones, Gregas, and Snyder. 
These names may be placed on the blackboard 
and students should be asked to write on a 
piece of paper the name of the person they 
suspect committed the crime. In the mean- 
time the teacher should place the name of 
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Gregas on a slip of paper. After a count is 
made, it is usually found that this name is 
the students’ choice. The teacher should 
explain that a study of psychology enabled 
him to know beforehand what reaction the 
class would have. He should also explain 
that a certain amount of psychology is 
needed by any successful salesman, and that 
a study of the textbook will enable students 
to understand some of these principles. 

Here again, the appeal is to the desire of 
students to become vocationally efficient in 
some line of work. At the same time, stu- 
dents should become even more interested 
in the “mysteries” of this new subject. 

The motivation of skill in making change 
is directly based on the desire to earn money 
after the teacher makes the statement that 
in order to obtain a position as a salesperson, 
it is necessary to make change accurately in 
as short a time as fifteen seconds. Before 
the teacher makes this statement, the class 
should have been given the opportunity of 
building up, through experiences and ob- 
servations, the proper steps to follow when 
making change and the proper manipulation 
of the cash register. Toward the end of the 
period the teacher may ask a student to 
step forward and make change for a three 
cent purchase out of a five dollar bill. The 
student, concentrating on time, does not 
look at the bill the teacher gives him and 
makes the change for a five dollar bill cor- 
rectly. To the student’s dismay, he finds 
that when the teacher takes the bill from the 
cash drawer, it is a one dollar bill and not a 
five dollar bill. The teacher may then point 
out that practice is essential if correct 
change making is to be learned. He may 
also suggest that all students who wish to 
be salespeople should practice time and 
again the procedure that had been outlined 
in class in preparation for the next day’s 
work. That period is to be devoted to timed 
change making in order to determine student 
efficiency. 

Again, a basic appeal is used. In this in- 
stance, however, it is an assignment which 
is made at the time that will best connect 
it with the preceding recitation and lead up 
to the unit of work which is to follow. Care- 
ful planning of lessons and assignments is 
necessary if this method is to be used. 

It is generally agreed that there is no 
particular time when the assignment should 
be made or any particular amount of time 
that should be devoted to making and 
motivating students to produce their best 
work when writing sales talks, it has been 
found profitable to invite a salesman to 
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present his sales talk to the class under as 
ideal conditions as possible. However, it is 
the responsibility of the teacher to know 
beforehand the quality of the presentation. 
A district manager for the Real Silk Com- 
pany and the manager of a territory for 
the Hoover Vacuum Cleaner Company are 
likely prospects. After the salesman has 
gone, the teacher should spend some time 
in interpreting the fine points of the demon- 
stration. Such a demonstration motivates 
a definite interest in the assignment and 
creates a desire to show a mastery of the 
selling techniques. 


The basic appeal is again directly related 
to the vocational aspect of the course. It is 
also shown that there is some correlation 
between the difficulty of the assignment and 
the time spent in its motivation. 


During student sales demonstrations, the 
observers are expected to prepare complete 
analyses. Unless the students are properly 
motivated, the quality of these reports is 
usually poor. However, if an explanation 
of the work of a comparison shopper in a 
large department store is given first, in- 
cluding methods used in evaluating sales- 
men, the student connects the assignment to 
be completed with a vocational opportunity 
and motivation results. Especially is this 
true if the students are furnished with a 
mimeographed outline to follow in making 
tne analyses. Students giving demonstra- 
tions are also inspired because they wish to 
make their actions acceptable to others. 


Prior to teaching the wrapping of pack- 
ages, the teacher may place packages on the 
counter and attempt to wrap them. Failing 
to do so, he may present the problem to the 
class and ask them to watch how similar 
packages are wrapped in stores. They may 
practice at home and determine just how to 
proceed in wrapping the packages with 
which the teacher had difficulty. Students 
feel that there is worth-while achievement in 
solving this problem which caused the 
teacher difficulty and motivation results. 
This method may be supplemented by the 
statement that all salespeople must know 
how to wrap merchandise. 

The desire of students to make their 
actions acceptable to others can be used ef- 
fectively when introducing a unit on tele- 
phone technique. After explaining why an 
ability to use the telephone is essential in 
salesmanship, the teacher illustrates incor- 
rect procedure at the telephone by holding 
the receiver incorrectly, by talking into the 


wrong piece, and by using language that is 
easily recognized as unacceptable for busi- 
ness use. This demonstration may be fol- 
lowed by the assignment of material to be 
read or observations to be made. Motiva- 
tion again hinges on the basic reasons for 
student selection of the course. 


suMMARY. I have attempted to show the 
value of the lesson plan in teaching because 
it leads to a thorough organization of the 
assignment. The value of the assignment to 
effective teaching has been expressed, and 
the particular importance of motivating the 
assignment has been established. I have 
also noted through illustrations the necessity 
for the assignment in writing and also a 
mental outline. These procedures cannot be 
followed without previous thought. An 
appreciation of the need for thorough plan- 
ning of the assignment should be the result, 
together with the realization of the im- 
portance of motivation at this point and 
the probable bases for it. 

Salesmanship teachers may be motivated 
to evaluate the assignments which they 
give. The following criteria, suggested by 
Wapoles for such evaluation, may be helpful: 


CRITERIA FOR JUDGING ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Are the teacher’s directions, whether oral or 
written, understood by each pupil in the class? 


2. Is the purpose of the assignment entirely clear to 
each pupil in the sense that he knows definitely 
what he is expected to do with it and why? 


8. Are the teacher’s directions sufficiently detailed 
and explicit to teach the class how to use mate- 
rials efficiently and to prevent pupils from wast- 
ing time in their search for materials? 

4. Do the teacher’s directions show how the material 
should be studied? That is, what passages are to 
be particularly emphasized and which ones are to 
be read rapidly, etc.? 

5. Does the assignment arouse interest in the fol- 
lowing class discussion? 


6. Does it require only a legitimate amount of time 
from the pupil of average ability? 

7. Does it provide for marked differences in ability 
and interest? 

8. Does it require reflective thinking, either in terms 
of the subject matter or in terms of related 
situations in the pupils’ experience? 

9. Is the work which the pupil is expected to do of 
sufficient value to him to justify the time and the 
effort required to do it?5 
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‘Douglas Wapoles, Procedures in High School Teaching (New York City: The Macmillan Company, 1924), pp. 156-157. 
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CLASSROOM- PROFESSIONAL 


General Clerical Positions —What Are They? 


by 
In business education we Irene Glazik secretary, and a salesman or a 
need to stop occasionally to as- University of Toledo saleswoman. Are these the 
certain the real connotation of Toledo, Ohio kinds of positions you are train- 


some of the terms we use so 

freely among ourselves. We need to estab- 
lish the specialized vocabulary by which we 
exchange ideas ia our field in order that a 
clearer understanding of our particular 
problems may be realized. Not only is a 
clarification of and an agreement on terms 
used that are essential to a constructive 
analysis of any situation, but such an ex- 
amination also serves as a point of departure 
as well as a steadying and guiding factor in 
an entire process of reflection. 


Much has been written in business educa- 
tion journals about general clerical training, 
the need for it, its content, and its place in 
our educational structure, but little has 
been written to establish a common mean- 
ing for the term. Each writer begins with 
the assumption that you and I know ex- 
actly what he means when he writes of 
“general clerical occupations,” whereas the 
term actually has a wide connotation. 
Along with questions pertaining to whether 
general clerical training should be taught in 
the high school, in the vocational post- 
graduate school, or in the junior college, and 
the subjects that should be included in a 
course in general clerical training, we must 
include such fundamental questions as: 
What is a clerk? What do businessmen 
mean when they speak about clerks? Let 
us try to delimit this word and its connota- 
tions. This is basic to an understanding of 


the training needed for general clerical 
training. 


Webster describes a clerk as an employee 
who assists generally in an office; an 
oficial who keeps records and does routine 

usiness. He lists as examples a typist, a 
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ing for in your clerical practice 
course? Have you a mental conception of 
your end product, or are you just giving a 
course and having a hard time finding enough 
“busy work” to fill it? 


It is interesting and enlightening to ex- 
amine the classification for clerical workers 
as given in the census figures. In these 
figures, 4,025,324 were listed under clerical 
work. The general breakdown was: 


agents accountants 
collectors errand boys and girls 
credit men messengers 
bookkeepers stenographers 
cashiers typists 

auditors ks 


Since only 1,997,000 of the number 
actually classified themselves as clerks, a 
breakdown of this classification is further 
enlightening: 


adding machine operator 
addressograph operator 
calculating machine operator 
catalogue clerk 

cost clerk 

billing clerk 

mail clerk 

filing clerk 

telephone operator 

order clerk 

voucher clerk 
distribution clerk 
information clerk 
duplicating machine operator 
multigraph operator 
timekeeper 

shipping clerk 

receiving clerk 

entry clerk 

statement operator 
insurance-record clerk 
purchase-record clerk 
pneumatic-tube clerk 
stencil clerk 
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From this, one can deduce that the actual 
category of a clerk is wide—the duties classi- 
fied not only show an occupation full of 
diversified tasks, but one wherein the jobs 
definitely fall into gradations of importance 
and responsibility. I am led to believe 
that “clerk” is a relative term and the inter- 
pretation given it—the level for which one 
aims—determines its place in the educational 
structure. Since it does not seem probable 
that a single course in clerical training can 
train for all these types of clerical occupa- 
tions, a further selection must be made on 
the basis of the needs of the community the 
educational institution is serving. A sur- 
vey of the general clerical positions avail- 
able in the community would determine the 
skills and routines which should be devel- 
oped in such a course. 

All these types of clerical occupations 
seem to have two elements in common; 
namely, routine and specialization. Any 
act repeated again and again so that it be- 
comes systematized and habitual becomes a 
routine. A certain amount of initial speciali- 
zation is, of course, necessary to establish a 
routine, but routine represents those special- 
ized acts or movements, ways of thinking, 
which become habitual. In today’s business 
with its tremendous volume, it is natural 
that we should have much routine work. 
In fact, few positions escape some routine or 
“drudgery” work. Even the executive has 
his routine reports and checkups. Those 
positions, however, which consist primarily 
of routine are more purely clerical. The in- 
dividual who is responsible for only a few 
steps in the complete process and who has 
these steps pretty well thought out and es- 
tablished for him, who works under con- 
siderable supervision, is the one, I believe, 
we are trying primarily to train in our 
general clerical training courses on a second- 
ary and post-high school level. Such posi- 
tions are on a specialized phase of routine 
office work or on a special machine used 
in the routine work. The procedures and 
techniques of these basic routines are com- 
mon to all types of business offices regard- 
less of the nature of the business being 
conducted. 

There are some teachers who suggest 
that we group students according to ability. 
They believe that the low ability groups 
should study filing, learn to operate the 
simpler office machines, and become familiar 
with routine business forms, such as shipping 
bills, order and distribution blanks; they may 








also study merchandising and selling. The 
higher ability groups, on the other hand, 
would study accounting, stenography, and 
general business so that they may obtain 
the more responsible clerical positions which 
call for more initiative and lead to greater 
opportunities. 

Businessmen have been approached by 
many individuals and groups in an effort to 
ascertain what they expect of a clerk. They 
want to know the kind of preparation the 
student should have to qualify him to per- 
form clerical tasks. ‘The General Clerical 
Ability Tests! were obviously written in an 
effort to establish and measure these abilities. 
These tests are excellent, but we would be 
aided in the interpretation and use of such 
studies and writings if we knew the level 
at which the writer was treating the term. 
For instance, what kind of a clerk and for 
what level does the General Clerical Ability 
Test specifically aim to test? It is not 
reasonable to believe that one test can 
measure the routines and specialized skills 
essential to all the levels of a clerical classi- 
fication. Such general specifications as 
businessmen have made in the past would 
also become more meaningful if the term 
were delimited. As it is, we get the following 
kind of generalizations to be interpreted as 
you please—or not at all: 

1. Be able to comprehend, observe, and concentrate 

on details. 


2. Be able to meet changing conditions and follow 
directions. 


3. Have quick muscular reactions; move the eyes, 
hands, and feet quickly. 


4. Be able to write legibly, spell, and use under- 
standable English. 


5. Know fundamental arithmetic. 
6. Be able to work with others. 
7. Be able to develop on the job. 


The personnel director of one of the 
largest insurance companies in America, 
when approached on the subject, merely 
said that a clerk should have a complete 
familiarity with the fundamentals of arith- 
metic, a firm grasp of the essentials of 
grammar, and a good vocabulary. But 
what of the specific skills and routines? 
Such general qualifications are obviously not 
enough for the future adding machine, ad- 
dressograph, or multigraph operator. Fur- 
ther, these qualifications are not distinctive 
of clerical work, but they are necessary in 
some form or other to almost every position 
in business. 

(Concluded on page 192) 
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When Is Training Vocational? 


The period of unusual un- 
employment, following the 
depression of 1929, brought 
about various schools of 
thought regarding the training of individuals 
for vocations. This problem was, and is, 
being considered by committees, conven- 
tions, and individual educators. Vocational 
guidance has been studied and practiced 
with varying degrees of success. ‘This 
article will in no way go into the field of 
vocational guidance, but it will discuss the 
training of the individual after the voca- 
tional expert has advised him in which 
field he can best be trained. I am preju- 
diced in regard to my own particular field 
and these prejudices would make me in- 
capable to advise properly. I fear that 
much of guidance is done through the 
prejudices of the guidance experts, and with 
too little respect for the students’ interests 
and desires. So many factors enter into 
the field of guidance that much of it ap- 
pears to be largely guess. It would be in- 
teresting to know what the honest indi- 
vidual in the guidance field will admit as to 
his advice given ten years ago. 


My main interest is in the vocational 
training phase of commerce, or business, for 
the individual who has selected the field of 
commerce as his vocation. The subjects to 
be treated are limited to the core subjects— 
shorthand, bookkeeping, and typewriting. 
The major premise at the outset is that no 
subject is vocational just because it may be 
labeled as such in a curriculum. That sub- 
ject is vocational only when it is pre- 
sented in such a manner as to enable the 
student to master it efficiently and use it 
in a particular vocation. Otherwise, such a 
course ceases to be a vocational course. It 
becomes an orientation or a finding course, 
and may not even deserve a place in the 
curriculum. 


The field of vocational training in com- 
merce or business may be divided into four 
definite phases: 


1. Training: 


Training the individual for a particular 
field. 


2. Placement: 


Placing the person trained in an earn- 
ing position in his particular field of 
training. 
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8. Follow-up: 
Following through at all 
times to see that the indi- 
vidual so trained and 
placed is happy in his work. 

4. Rehabilitation: 
If for any reason the person trained 
and placed should be replaced or lose 
his position, he should know that the 
institution which trained and placed 
him stands ready to aid in his rehabili- 
tation. Then, and only then, is train- 
ing really vocational in its truest 
meaning. 


Vocational training in commerce can best 
be presented in a terminal course in standard 
or junior colleges. This is borne out by the 
continued existence and the steady growth 
of the enrollment in the private commercial 
school or business college. Such training 
should be carefully scrutinized because it 
requires a peculiar method of presenting 
the subject matter. The student must cover 
a large quantity of material in a rather 
short period of time and, therefore, cannot 
be taught by the conventional method of 
class instruction. The work must be made 
intensive and presented under conditions as 
nearly like actual business conditions as is 
possible in the classroom. Great care should 
be used in selecting the teachers. Because 
of the unusual method of presenting the 
material, few teachers are qualified for this 
work, and few can be found outside the 
private business school. Not many teachers 
in the private business school have scholastic 
training enough to admit them to recog- 
nized college teaching. Then there is the 
prejudice in the regular college group that 
must be overcome in establishing such 
courses. The deans of the schools of business 
in universities and colleges remark that 
they are not operating a business college. 
Yet, these same deans admit that the 
placements of their graduates in situations 
would be much easier if the graduates 
could write shorthand and use the type- 
writer efficiently. Setting up the course must 
necessarily depend upon the teaching per- 
sonnel and the teaching methods, 

Individual or laboratory instruction must 
be used in bookkeeping and accounting. 
The shorthand learning situation must be 
arranged to care for individual differences in 
learning ability in order to permit the 
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greatest possible progress. Frequent checking 
must be used, and no,student should be car- 
ried over a long period of time as a failure. 
Repeaters should be taken care of at fre- 
quent intervals. The review of materials 
not fully mastered can be begun at intervals 
of two weeks. Therefore, little time is lost 
and interest does not flag. There are no 
failures in a vocational training program of 
this kind, and every student, regardless of 
his capabilities, obtains enough training to 
hold at least one of various grades of posi- 
tions in his particular field. That is, school 
becomes life with its various stages of pro- 
gress of success or failure, if reverses in life 
can be designated as failures. In this 
method of training no student is labeled as 
a failure, but they are all taught by precept 
that in training as in life, each individual 
does not progress at the same rate of at- 
tainment. 

The next step in setting up any voca- 
tional program is the selection of material 
that will fit into such a plan of vocational 
training in commerce. The field of short- 
hand is pretty well limited and it is rather 
well provided for. In the field of accounting 
and bookkeeping there are three possible 
sources of material that fill the needs of 
such a vocational training course. Two of 
these sources of readily available material 
are in the field of junior accounting or 
bookkeeping, and in the field of higher ac- 
counting. There are three sources of ma- 
terial that will fit into this method of 
training in the income tax field. Peculiarly 
enough, these sources of material were 
brought forward to meet a demand in the 
private business school field. 

If the teaching staff is adequate and the 
necessary material is available, the next step 
for the vocational course is scholastic place- 
ment. This placement will depend largely on 
where the course is to be pursued. If the jun- 
ior college is to be the terminus and if this 
institution is operated in connection with the 
high school, then some of the work should 
begin in the junior year of the high school. 
Typewriting and bookkeeping can easily be 
started and the foundation can be laid for 
later training in the junior college. Finding 
work could be done in the high school, 
and this work will result in the elimination 
of any students who might find that their 
interests lie elsewhere. In the senior year 
of high school and in the following two 
years of junior college, entire emphasis 
would be placed on vocational training. 
If the work is begun in the senior college, 
then the vocational work should be started 
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immediately upon entrance and emphasis 
should be kept in that field. This would 
eliminate much economic loss in the student 
group which enters college and drops out at 
the end of the first and second years. 
They would get at least enough work in the 
vocational field to be of some value in 
earning a livelihood. If this plan of training 
is followed, the student will come to the 
end of his training period ready for place- 
ment. 

Placement of the trainee should begin the 
day he enters the vocational training field. 
Every phase of his personality, dress, and 
attitude should come under scrutiny in his 
classroom work. Lifelike situations that 
will induce all types of reactions should be 
placed in the learning situations. The 
opportunity or field for placement should be 
carefully studied in relation to the courses 
of training. Just in what field will the place- 
ment demands be greatest? Will it be 
greater for girls than for boys? The em- 
ploying public should be fully informed of 
your product. 

Perhaps more important than training and 
placement is the follow-up of the individual 
who is trained and placed. No manu- 
facturer or distributor can survive who 
does not render a service to his client 
after the sale is made. The defects of the 
manufacturing process or the plant can be 
readily discovered and changes made that 
will meet the demands of the buying public. 
If the consumer is not satisfied, the future 
for your product will be somewhat dubious. 
It may also be possible that the person 
placed is unhappy in the work and should 
be changed. This is perhaps more important 
than any phase of the vocational program. 
The demands of every position should be 
carefully analyzed and the requirements 
of the work should be carefully understood. 
The relation between the employer and the 
training unit should be such that employees 
may be shifted from one position to another, 
thereby giving the widest field for advance- 
ment for the trainee and, at the same 
time, providing efficient fulfillment of the 
demands of the employer. Sometimes it 
becomes necessary to place an efficient 
person in a position below his level of 
training or capabilities because no other 
avenue of employment is open. If the 
proper relation exists between the training 
institution and the employing public, place- 
ment situations of this type can be carefully 
and diligently cared for and a happy rela- 
tion may still exist among all concerned. 

(Coneluded on page 191) 
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Miss Abrams, Citizen of the Week 


On Monday evening, November 3, Station 
WWL of New Orleans, Louisiana, broad- 
cast a program dedicated to the citizen of 
the week. The person chosen for that honor 
on November 3 was Miss Ray Abrams, 
principal of the Maybin School for Gradu- 
ates. She was given civic recognition be- 
cause of her outstanding public service in 
behalf of the children of New Orleans. The 
following is the script of the program: 


Youth: Hello, Mom! 

Mother: Oh, hello, Son. Well, did you get the job? 

Youth: No, I didn’t. They wanted a fellow, but one 
with more typing experience. 

Mother: Oh, that’s too bad. But don’t worry. You'll 
find something soon—maybe tomorrow. 

Youth: Yeah, and maybe not. Experience . . . experi- 
ence... how am I going to get experience if I don’t 
find a job? 

Mother: Yes, that’s true. Maybe if you went back to 
school ... 

Youth: No use doing that. I’ve taken every commer- 
cial course the high school offers. I made good grades, 
too, but it doesn’t seem to do me any good. 

Narrator: Yes, in 1933 the business world didn’t offer 
much to the commercially-trained high school youth 
of New Orleans. Jobs that opened were quickly filled 
by men and women with actual office experience 
because the businessman correctly reasoned that 
they would fit more easily into his system of opera- 
tion. He could be a little surer of their ability, poise, 
and knowledge. He felt that the high school com- 
mercial course graduate needed a conditioning period. 
And business is too valuable to spend that way, 
especially with the depression demanding the utmost 
effort of his entire organization. However, the 
problem was not going unheeded. A New Orleans 
teacher approached the superintendent of schools 
with a plan to correct it . . . 

Mr. Bauer: Sit down, Miss Abrams. 

Miss Abrams: Thank you, Mr. Bauer. 

Mr. Bauer: And what can I do for you? 


Miss Abrams: Mr. Bauer, you know what a bleak out- 
look the commercial course student faces on gradua- 
tion day? 

Mr. Bauer: Yes, I’m sorry to say .. . I do. 

Miss Abrams: Well, I have an idea that will equip them 
to meet the competition their chosen field presents. 

Mr. Bauer: That’s the best news I’ve had in a long 
time. What is it? 

Miss Abrams: A post-graduate school! 

Mr. Bauer: Hmmmmm ... a post-graduate school . . . 

Miss Abrams: Yes ... but for commercial students 
only. A one-year course devoted entirely to seasoning 
them ... a day-by-day training that will put them 
through the same paces an office position would. 


Mr. Bauer: That’s a great idea. Can you put it into a 
workable plan? 


Miss Abrams: I already have. 


Mr. Bauer: Good work, Miss Abrams. 
board will see it immediately. 


Narrator: The school board unanimously approved 
Ray Abrams’ plan and in January, 1935, they 


The school 
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opened the doors to the Joseph A. Maybin School for 
Graduates. The enrollment far surpassed even the 
school board’s wildest expectations. Three hundred 
and thirty boys and girls applied for admittance to 
this new type of school. In fact, they jumped at the 
chance to obtain the experience that would open so 
many business doors to them. And not only did the 
school operate in their behalf, but its principal, Ray 
Abrams, also went a step farther... 


Miss Abrams: Miss Renshaw, next month we will 
graduate our first class. They are fully capable of 
assuming their place in the business world. But 
we've forgotten one important thing. 


Miss Renshaw: What’s that, Miss Abrams? 


Miss Abrams: The businessmen must be told about 
our boys and girls—how fully trained they are . 
how ready they are to become valuable additions to 
any firm’s personnel. 


Miss Renshaw: You're right, but how will you do that? 

Miss Abrams: The same way a businessman acquaints 
the public with his product ... by advertising. 
We'll start a direct mail campaign and forcefully tell 
them what Maybin graduates can do. 

Miss Renshaw: That’s a brilliant idea. 

Miss Abrams: And we'll even adopt a slogan. 

Miss Renshaw: A slogan? For a school? 


Miss Abrams: Certainly. And our slogan will be: 
“Give a Youth a Chance.” Now, there’s no time to 
waste. Get the mimeograph classes to. . . (Fade out) 

Narrator: Not satisfied with training her boys and 
girls for jobs, Ray Abrams set out to find jobs for 
them. Soon her efforts bore fruit. In 1936 over 110 
boys and girls were placed in positions she obtained 
for them. But still Ray Abrams wasn’t satisfied . . . 

Miss Abrams: Miss Renshaw, I’ve discovered some- 
thing that I should have known a long time ago. 

Miss Renshaw: And what’s that, Miss Abrams? 


Miss Abrams: Well, our graduates are trained to do 
their jobs perfectly, but they aren’t trained in office 
behavior. 

Miss Renshaw: How do you mean? 


Miss Abrams: Well, they don’t have the poise and “at 
home”’ feeling of the experienced employee. 
Miss Renshaw: I see what you mean. 


Miss Abrams: Next year we must add a course that 
will help them overcome that obstacle. 


Miss Renshaw: Are there any textbooks on the subject? 


Miss Abrams: I haven’t been able to find any, so I’m 
going to write one. 


Narrator: True to her word, Ray Abrams wrote the 
textbook she felt the boys and girls should have, and 
in that way rounded out a full curriculum. Last year, 
over one thousand Maybin graduates found employ- 
ment through the school’s efficient student employ- 
ment service. The Maybin School is a fitting tribute 
to the New Orleans School Board’s constant desire 
to do the most for the children placed in their hands. 


And now, on the eve of the centennial anniversary 
of public school education in New Orleans, the com- 
munity can look with pride on the modern, specialized 
system that has evolved through the years ... a 
record that is typified by the Maybin School . . . and 
a teaching society that is symbolized by the originator 
of the Maybin idea ... a visionary women with a 
deeply imbedded desire to serve just a little more 
than is necessary. 
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American Vocational Association 


The business education section of the 
American Vocational Association will meet 
in the Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts, 
on December 10-13. The following is the 
program for the meeting: 


DECEMBER 10, 10:00 A. M. 


Conference of State Supervisors and Teacher-Trainers in 
Business Education 


Chairman B. Frank Kyker, chief of Business Educa- 
tion Service, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 


Round Table Forum on current problems of state 
supervisors and teacher trainers with special em- 
phasis on the relationship of supervision in the field 
of distributive education to the whole field of business 
education. 


DECEMBER 10, 2:00 P. M. 


Conference of State Supervisors, Teacher Trainers, and 
Others Interested in Teacher Training 


Chairman: Margaret Purdy, Bowling Green University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

“Interpreting the Essential Needs of an Effective 
Teacher-Training Program for Evening School In- 
structors’—Bishop Brown, director of research, 
Bureau for Retail Training, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

“The Virginia Plan for Teacher Training in Distributive 
Education”—Louise Bernard, supervisor of dis- 
tributive education, State Department of Education, 
Richmond, Virginia 

Commentaries—Natalie Kneeland, The Prince School 
of Store Service, Boston, Massachusetts; and John 
Dillon, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


DECEMBER 11, 9:30 A. M. 


Tueme: The Place of Business Education in a National 
Defense Economy 

Chairman: Earl B. Webb, supervisor of distributive 
education, State Department of Education, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

“‘Greetings from the State Department of Education” — 
Robert O. Small, director of vocational division, 
State Department of Education, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

“The Long Term vs. Immediate Needs for Vocational 
Training’—Paul H. Nystrom, vice president of 
A. V. A. representing business education; professor of 
marketing, Columbia University, New York City 

“Past Experience and Future Prospects of Vocational 
Training for Retailing’—Lincoln Filene, William 
Filene Sons, Company, Boston, Massachusetts 

“An Evaluation of Four Years of Progress in Dis- 
tributive Education under the George-Deen Act” — 
J. C. Wright, assistant commissioner for vocational 
ee U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 

“The Role of Business in the Present Defense Emer- 
gency” —Speaker to be announced 

Discussion 


DECEMBER 12, 9:30 A. M. 
Training for the Distributive Trades 


Teme: Retail Business Interprets Training Needs for 
Workers in Distribution 

Chairman: Daniel Bloomfield, secretary-manager of 
the Retail Trade Board, Boston, Massachusetts 
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“The Training Needs of the Food Merchant in a De- 
fense Economy”—Mrs. Rose M. Kiefer, secretary- 
manager of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers, Chicago, Illinois 
“The Training Needs of the Restaurant Operator in a 
Defense Economy”—Grace E. Smith, president of 
the National Restaurant Association, Toledo, Ohio 
“The Training Needs of the Druggist in a Defense 
Economy”—Hugh P. Beirne, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists, New Haven, 
Connecticut 
“The Training Needs of Department Store Personnel in 
a National Defense Economy”—Mrs. Carolyn Ely, 
training director of William Filene’s Sons, Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Commentaries: Descriptive of operating programs of 
training in each of the following areas of distribution— 
For the Grocers—George A. Glyer, assistant super- 
visor of distributive education, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware 

For the Restaurants—Marguerite M. Loos, super- 
visor of distributive education, Columbus, Ohio 

For the Druggists—Speaker to be announced 

For the Department Stores—Paul Richardson, su- 
pervisor of distributive education, Albany, New 
York 

Discussion 
DECEMBER 12, 9:30 A. M. 
Machine, Clerical, and Office Workers 


Tueme: New Developments in Business Education 

Chairman: Raymond L. Wilson, employment director 
of the Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

‘‘Attempts at Solving Training Problems in a Large 
Metropolitan Bank”—James E. Potts, assistant 
vice president, Division of Personnel and Operations, 
First National Bank, Boston, Massachusetts 

‘‘Laying the Groundwork for a Vocational Adult 
Extension Training Program in the Field of Business 
Education”—Jack Milligan, chief of Business Educa- 
tion Service, State Department of Education, 
Lansing, Michigan 

“Competent Teachers for Part-Time Courses—An 
Essential of Sound Extension Training’—Frederick 
G. Nichols, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 

Discussion 


DECEMBER 12, 12:30 P. M. 
Joint Luncheon Session 


Joint Session of Business Education Sections and 
Businessmen and Women of Boston 

Chairman: Frederick G. Nichols, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

“A Message of Encouragement”—The Hon. Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., United States Senator from 
Massachusetts 


DECEMBER 12, 2:00 P. M. 
Training for the Distributive Trades 


Teme: Interpreting the Problems Currently Facing 
Distributive Education 

Chairman: Edward J. Rowse, commercial co-ordinator , 
Boston City Schools, Boston, Massachusetts 

**A Qualitative Evaluation of the Distributive Educa- 
tion Program for the Years 1937-1941”—Kenneth B. 
Haas, regional agent for distributive education, 
North Atlantic Region, U. S. Office of Education, 
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‘Laying the Corner Stone of an Effective Training 
Program for the Small Store Operator Through 
Courses in Executive Leadership”—Stuart Higgin- 
botham, supervisor of distributive education, State 
Department of Education, Charleston, West Vir- 


ginia 

“Formulating a Long Range Policy for Itinerant Train- 
ing of Workers in Distribution on an Extension Level 
in a National Defense Economy”—Roy Fairbrother, 
supervisor of distributive education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Madison, Wisconsin 

Discussion 

DECEMBER 12, 2:00 P. M. 
Machine, Clerical, and Office Workers 


Tueme: Extension Training for Out-of-School Youth 
in the Field of Business Education 

Chairman: Clinton A. Reed, chief of the Bureau of 
Business Education, State Department of Education, 
Albany, New York 

“Integrating Work Experience with Business Educa- 
tion in Our Schools”—William Haines, special agent 
for business education, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

“Effective Use of School Facilities to Insure Measurable 
Related Clerical Training for N.Y.A. Project Work- 
ers, Co-ordinated with Their Work Experience”’— 
Arthur Cochran, state director of related training 
for the National Youth Administration, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

“In-Service Training for Office Machine, Clerical, and 
Stenographic Office Workers in Government Agencies” 
—Earl P. Strong, senior training specialist, U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion 

DECEMBER 13, 7:30 A. M. 
Joint Breakfast Session 


TuEmMeE: National Organization Meeting for Personnel 
in the Fiel.i of Business Education 

Chairman: Jack Milligan, chief of Business Education 
Service, State Department of Education, Lansing, 
Michigan 

The purpose of this meeting will be to consider the 
organization of a professional association of state 
supervisors, teacher trainers, and others profession- 
ally interested in vocational training in business. 


DECEMBER 13, 9:30 A. M. 
Joint Session 


Teme: Business Education Anticipates and Makes 
Plans for Specialized Vocational Training Needs of 
Our American Youth 

Chairman: Ira W. Kibby, chief of the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California 

“Greetings from the Massachusetts State Department 
of Education”—Walter F. Downey, state commis- 
sioner of education, Boston, Massachusetts 

“Business Education and National Defense”—B. 
Frank Kyker, chief of the Business Education Serv- 
ice, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C 

‘Business Education in Today’s Crisis” —Dr. Hamden 
L. Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 

“A General Summary of the Convention”—Earl B. 
Webb, supervisor of distributive education, State 
Department of Education, Boston, Massachusetts 

Discussion 


N. E. A. Department of Business 


The Department of 
Business Education of 
the National Education 
Association will celebrate 
its fiftieth anniversary at 
its annual convention to 
be held in Denver, Colo- 
rado, on June 29, 30, and 
July 1, 1942. Extensive 
plans are under way for 
the professional meetings 
and the social activities 
of the convention. 

The Albany Hotel, lo- 
cated at Seventeenth and 
Stout Streets, Denver, 
will be the headquarters 
for the meeting. Since the proportion of 
hotel rooms in Denver is small, reservations 
for rooms should be made unusually early 
this year. All applications for rooms should 
be mailed to Guy Fox, chairman of the 
N.E. A. housing committee, 519 Seventeenth 
Street, Denver, Colorado. These applica- 
tions should state specifically that the 
individual is a member of the Department of 
Business Education. The rates for rooms at 
the Albany Hotel are $2.50 and up for single 
rooms, and $6.00 and up for double rooms. 

Cecil Puckett, head of the department of 
business education, University of Denver, 
is chairman of the committee on local ar- 
rangements. The complete convention 
program will be released in a later issue of 
THE BaLaNce SHEET. 


* = * 
Virginia Association Elects Officers 


The newly elected officers of the Virginia 
Business Education Association are: presi- 
dent, Oscar Parrish, John Marshall High 
School, Richmond; vice president, Rebecca 
Stratton, Jefferson Senior High School, 
Roanoke; secretary-treasurer, Sarah Smoot, 
Fairfax High School, Fairfax. § These 
officers were elected at the annual meeting 
held at Fredericksburg on November 8. 

The speakers on the program were 
Wallace B. Bowman, head of the business 
department, Albert Leonard High School, 
New Rochelle, New York, and Louis A. 
Leslie, Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York City. 
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N. A. B. T. T. |. Convention Program 


Business teacher-training instructors who 
are looking forward to the annual meeting of 
the National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions will be interested in the 
completed program for this year’s con- 
vention. The meeting will be held in the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, on De- 
cember 29 and 30. The program, as sub- 
mitted by Frances B. Bowers, president of 
the Association, is as follows: 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 29 


8:30 a. M.—9:30 A. M. 
Registration 


9:30 a. M.-11:30 A. M. 


“Introduction” —Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City; 
chairman of the Policies Committee 


“The Need for Co-operation Between Professional 
Associations and the Regional and National Ac- 
crediting Agencies’ —Dr. Roscoe L. West, presi- 
dent of New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Trenton; chairman of the Committee on Standards 
of the American Association of Teachers Colleges 

“The National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions as an Accrediting Agency,” 
Policy #11—Dr. P. O. Selby, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville, Missouri 


12:00 m.—2:00 P. M. 
Luncheon 


“Achievements of the Past as Promises for the 
Future”’—Dr. E. G. Blackstone, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 


2:00 p. M.—4:30 P. M. 


“The History and Development of the Distributive 
Education Program’”—B. Frank Kyker, chief of 
the Business Education Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

“State Certification Requirements in the Field of 
Distributive Education”—Dr. G. Henry Richert, 
central regional agent for the Business Education 
a U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. 

“The Curriculum in the Field of Distributive Educa- 
tion”—Dr. Kenneth Lawyer, state supervisor of 
—* education for Illinois, Springfield, 
Illinois 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30 


9:00 A. M.-12:00 m. 


“Teacher Placement,” Policy #8—Dr. Lee A. Wol- 
fard, Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 

“Specialization,” Policy #2—Dr. J. L. Harmon, 
president of Bowling Green College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 

“Business Experience Requirements,” Policy #13— 
Nellie A. Ogle, Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

“Graduate Study,” Policy #3—Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
New York University, New York City 

“Commercial Subjects and College Entrance Re- 


quirements,” Policy #7—Dr. J. Frank Dame, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


2:00 p. m.—4:00 P. m. 
Business Meeting 
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Nevada Teachers Elect Pedrali 


E. G. Pedrali, High 
School, Sparks, was 
elected president of the 
newly organized Nevada 
State Commercial Teach- 
ers Association. Mr. 
Pedrali was elected at 
the meeting of the com- 
mercial teachers in the 
Fourth Supervision Dis- 
trict, which was held in 
Reno on October 14-17. 
Margaret Rawson, Reno 
High School, Reno, was 
elected secretary. 

The sectional meetings 
were presided over by 





E. G. Pedrali 


Emmeline Christiansen, High School, Fern- 


ley. Kathleen Griffin, High School, Reno, 
acting president of the organization, gave a 
brief history of the group’s achievement. 
Mildred Klaus, High School, Reno, read an 
interesting account of possible achievements 
for a state organization. Margaret Rawson, 
the newly elected secretary, read the con- 
stitution for the Association. It was unani- 
mously adopted. 

On Thursday, October 16, the commercial 
teachers met at the Riverside Hotel for a 
luncheon in honor of Joseph DeBrum of 
Stanford University, Stanford University, 
California. Mildred Bray, state superin- 
tendent of education, was also a guest. Mr. 
DeBrum gave a talk on consumer education. 


Junior High School Conference 


The eighteenth annual Junior High School 
Conference of the School of Education, 
New York University, New York City, will 
be held on Friday and Saturday, March 13 
and 14, 1942. The conference theme will be 
“For a Better America: Education for a 
More Immediate and Effective Democratic 
Participation in the Solution of Our Prob- 
lems.” 

Dr. Julian C. Aldrich of the departments 
of secondary education and social studies, 
New York University, is chairman of the 
1942 conference. 





INCOME TAX RETURNS FOR TEACHERS 


A bulletin has just been issued giving suggestions to 
teachers and school officials in regard to filling out the 
1941 income tax returns. A copy will be furnished free. 
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World-Wide Typing Contest 


Dr. J. Bryce Sardiga, head of the commer- 
cial department of East Central Junior Col- 
lege, Decatur, Mississippi, will again sponsor 


6. The student should also indicate on this separate 


sheet whether the design is original or whether 
it has been copied. 








: aol we : ‘ . 7. Atrophy will be awarded to the school submitting 
fe ik orld wide P sae Fs P Pe pon The the best group of designs. At least 15 designs are 
olowing are the rules for the contest: necessary for a group. In case of a tie a duplicate 
1. Designs may be done on crinoline, parchment, trophy will be awarded. 
paper, linen, or sateen. Any size of cloth or 8. Twenty trophies will be awarded to individuals 
paper may be used. Erasures are permissible. submitting the most outstanding designs. 
2. Any combination of ribbons may be used. It is =~" Il b inh Qin teed 
permissible to ink or pencil in part of the design. g aaa linge oR me ee ee Oe ee ey 
3. A fee of 10 cents must be enclosed with each _ - . 
design submitted to help defray the cost of con- 10. Certificates will be awarded to the next 200 
ducting the contest. Designs not accompanied qualifying students who have not won tropies, 
by the fee will not be considered. medals, or pins. 
4. Entries submitted by first-year typing students 11. No entries will be returned. They become the 
will “| oo separately from entries sub- property of the sponsor. 
mitted by advanced and intermediate typing ‘ . 
: students. The classification must be indicated. 12. All entries should be sent fiat, with fee enclosed, 
to Dr. J. Bryce Sardiga, East Central Junior 
m- 5. A separate sheet should be attached to each College, Decatur, Mississippi. Sufficient postage 
no, entry giving the student’s name, the name and should be placed on the package. 
ea address of the school, and the name of the typing 
teacher. The student should indicate whether 13. The closing date of the contest is March 31, 1942. 
nt. he is a beginning, intermediate, or advanced This date applies to both domestic and foreign 
an typist. Follow this rule carefully. entries. 
nts 
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A NEW TEACHING PLAN 


Every lesson of GENERAL BUSINESS 
follows a definitely organized, step- 


by-step plan of teaching. The book 

















is arranged into units such as ‘Our 
Money and Banking Services’’ and 
“Spending Money Wisely.’ Each 
unit covers a body of related topics. 
Each topic is designated as a part. 
Each of these parts is a logical body 
of subject matter suitable for one 


assignment. At the end of each part A Brief Course Edition 


the authors have provided various A Complete One-Year Edition 
types of pupil activities as follows: Optional Workbooks 


(1) Improving Your Business Vocab- Optional Achievement Tests 
ulary, (2) Reading Check List, (3) (With Examinations) 


Supplementary Practice Sets 


SOUTH-WES 


(SPECIALIS 
CINCINNATI » NEW 4 


Activities and Projects, (4) Testing 





Your Business Understanding, and 


(5) General Business Problems. 
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NNING COURSE 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


FOURTH EDITION ° . 


GENERAL BUSINESS, Fourth Edition, is a 
new revision designed for the first course 
in business in the junior high school or in 
the early high school program. It is rec- 
ommended for courses often described as 
introduction to business, junior business, 
everyday business, or general business. 
It is recommended for a general course 


for every pupil. 


One of the strongest features of this new 
book is that it not only gives the pupil a 
general understanding of business, but it 
also gives very close and accurate atten- 
tion to the specific procedures of business. 
lt is rich in general business information 


The 


study of the specific services of business 


and specific business information. 


is introduced through the study of the use 
of money and the activities of banks. This 


makes a logical approach to the study of 


CRABBE AND SALSGIVER 


the specific services of business because 
all pupils are familiar with money and are 
interested in it. An entirely new unit en- 
titled “Spending Money Wisely” is an- 
other of the attractive features of this new 
book. Emphasis is placed upon the simple 
principles of buying such as planning for 
buying, the use of the budget as a plan 
for buying, the proper use of credit, ob- 
taining small loans, and the use of the 


installment plan of buying. 


Arithmetic is woven carefully into the 
General Business Problems provided at 
the end of each assignment. Various 
fundamental arithmetical calculations are 
introduced as they have direct bearing in 
helping the student to solve his everyday 
business problems. In this way, arithmetic 
is correlated with general business educa- 


tion. 


RN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


IN BUSINESS AND 
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ECONOMIC 
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Program... 


Forty-fourth Annual Convention 


National Business Teachers Association 


Hotel Sherman — Chicago, Illinois 


December 29, 


Tue program for the 
forty-fourth annual convention of 
the National Business Teachers 
Association has been announced by 
President Elvin S$. Eyster. This 
program is complete with the ex- 
ception of a few speakers who will 
be added to the program later. 
President Eyster is acting profes- 
sor of business administration, 
School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. 

The convention will open with a 
reception and dance on Monday 
evening, December 29, at 8:30 
p.M. The first general session will 
open at 10:00 a. m. on Tuesday, 
December 30. The main speaker of the first 
session will be Dr. Clyde M. Hill of Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut. His 
topic will be “Enlightened Teaching—A 
Paramount Patriotic Duty.” The second 
general session will be held on Wednesday 
morning, December 31, at 9:00 a. m. The 
main speaker of that general session will be 
Rowland Allen, personnel director of L. S. 
Ayres and Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
His topic will be ““What Personnel Managers 
Expect of Employees.” The convention 
will close with a banquet on Wednesday 
evening, December 31. The banquet will be 
held from 6:00 p. mM. to 10:00 p. m. The 
principal speaker will be Dr. Harold Benja- 
min of the University of Maryland, College 
Park, whose topic will be “Culture, Magic, 
and the Academic Mind.” 

Besides the general programs, there are 
three departmental programs and seven 
round table programs. 

Ivan Mitchell of Western High School, 
Detroit, Michigan, is the membership direc- 
tor. He has reported that the memberships 
are coming in rapidly and that the paid-up 
memberships for 1941-42 already exceed 
1,000. It is therefore expected that the 
total membership and the attendance at the 
convention will be very good. The member- 
ship fee is only $2.00. This fee provides the 
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Elvin S. 


30, 31, 1941 


following specific and_ tangible 
services: (a) four issues of the 
Business Education Digest; (b) the 
Yearbook, the National Business 
Education Outlook; and (ec) ad- 
mission to all general, depart- 
mental, and round table sessions 
at the annual convention. 

Eleanor Skimin of Northern 
High School, Detroit, Michigan, is 
editor of the Business Education 
Digest. Dr. McKee Fisk of the 
Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, is editor of the 
Yearbook. 

If you have not paid your mem- 
bership fee, send $2.00 to the secretary, 
J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green College of 
Commerce, Bowling Green, Kentucky. By 
paying your dues in advance, you will save 
time in registering. 


Hotel reservations should be made before 
registration. Single rooms may be obtained 
for $2.50. Double rooms with twin beds 
may be obtained for $4.50. These rates are 
guaranteed only if reservations are made 
before the time of registration at the con- 
vention. 


Paul Moser of Moser School, Chicago, 
Illinois, is in charge of local arrangements. 
Tuesday evening, December 30, has been 
set aside as an open evening on which various 
groups may have banquets, meetings, and 
other activities. The following meetings of 
other groups have been planned: 


Eyster 


Delta Pi Epsilon: National Council meeting, Sun- 
day, December 28, 9:00 a. M.; banquet, Tuesday, 
December 30, 6:30 P. M. 

National Council for Business Education: meeting, 
Sunday, December 28, 1:30 Pp. m. to 6:00 P. M. 
American Association of Commercial Colleges: 
meeting, Monday, December 29, 2:00 Pp. M.; 

banquet, Monday, December 29, 6:00 Pp. M 

National Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools: meeting, Monday, December 29; ban- 
quet, Tuesday, December 30 

Pi Omega Pi: National Council meeting < and hae 
eon, Monday, December 29, 12:00 M. ; national 
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convention, Monday, December 29, 2:00 P. m.; 
banquet, Monday, December 29, 6:00 Pp. m. 


Bowling Green Business University breakfast: 
Tuesday, December 30 


University of Denver alumni and friends: breakfast 
meeting, Wednesday, December $1, 8:30 a. m. 


All-lowa banquet: Tuesday evening, December 30 


Columbia University Teachers College alumni: 
breakfast meeting, Wednesday, December 31, 
8:00 a. m. (Reservations are to be addressed to 
Hamden L. Forkner, c/o Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Illinois.) 


All-Indiana breakfast: Wednesday, December 31 


University of Pittsburgh breakfast: Wednesday, 
December 31 


All-Wisconsin luncheon, Tuesday, December 30, 
12:15 p. m. (Reservations, Harlan J. Randall, 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin) 


Chicago Area Business Education Directors’ Associa- 
tion luncheon: Tuesday, December 30, 12:15 p. m. 


Any other groups planning meetings 
should get in touch with Paul Moser or the 
president, Elvin S. Eyster. 

The officers and Board members of the 
Association are as follows: president, Elvin 
S. Eyster, Indiana University, Bloomington; 
vice president, Fidelia Van Antwerp, Joliet 
Township High School, Joliet, Illinois; sec- 
ond vice president, S. J. Wanous, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles; secretary, 
J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green College of 
Commerce, Bowling Green, Kentucky; 
treasurer, Karl M. Maukert, Duffs-Iron 
City College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Executive Board members: B. F. Williams, 
Capital City Commercial College, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Ivan Chapman, Board of 
Education, Detroit, Michigan; Paul Moser, 
Moser School, Chicago, Illinois; Lloyd V. 
Douglas, State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 


General Assemblies and Banquet 
Monday Evening, December 29 
8:30 P. M. 


Reception and Dance—in charge of local 


committee under the chairmanship of 
Paul Moser 


Tuesday Morning, December 30 


8:30 a. M—10:00 a. M. 
Registration on Convention Floor 
10:00 a. mM. 
General Session—President Elvin S. Eys- 
ter, presiding 
“Enlightened Teaching—A Paramount 
Patriotic Duty”—Dr. Clyde M. Hill, 


Yale University, New Haven, Connec- 
ticut 


December, 1941 


Dr. Clyde M. Hill is a rare combination of student, 
critic, philosopher, and humorist. Above all, he is a 
great teacher and is in 
constant demand as a 
speaker. He has had an 
interesting career as a 
teacher, a superintendent, 
and a member of the 
faculty of several colleges, 
including State Teachers 
College, Springfield, Mis- 
souri; the University of 
Vermont, Burlington; and 
the University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu. For eight 
years he served as president of Southern Missouri State 
Teachers College. He is now professor of secondary 
education at Yale University and chairman of the de- 
partment of education. He has been active in progres- 
sive education, but he has his own ideas about the 
interpretation of progressive education. Dr. Hill is 
author of several books, including A Decade of Progress 
in Teacher Training and Making the Most of High School. 


12:30 P. M. 
Adjournment 





Wednesday Morning, December 31 
9:00 A. M. 
“What Personnel Managers Expect of 
Employees”—Rowland Allen, personnel 


director of L. S. Ayres and Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Rowland Allen is a forceful, dynamic speaker. He 
draws upon many years of successful experience in the 
selection and training of 
personnel. He has been 
especially popular in large 
group conferences in guid- 
ance. He represents a 
store that has been pro- 
gressive in its methods of 
selecting and training em- 
ployees. Mr. Allen went 
to L. S. Ayres and Com- 
pany in 1925 as employ- 
ment manager and was 
soon promoted to the 
position of director of personnel. Before that time he 
was advertising manager of Burton Rogers Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts. He then served in the per- 
sonnel department of William S. Filene Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Because of his work and ex- 
perience, he was appointed to and served on the 
President’s Advisory Commission on Education. Mr. 
Allen will give the members of the N. B. T. A. a prac- 
tical discussion that will help them to understand some 
of the problems of business. 





Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 


10:30 A. M. 
Adjournment for Round Table Sessions 


Wednesday Evening, December 31 
6:00 p. M.—10:00 P. M. 
Annual Banquet 
“Culture, Magic, and the Academic 
Mind”-—Dr. Harold Benjamin, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park 
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Dr. Harold Benjamin has spoken before educational 
groups in forty-five states. He is editor of a series of 
thirty textbooks in educa- 
tion. He is probably best 
known for his book, The 
Saber-Tooth Curriculum, 
but he is also author of 
several other popular 
books, including Man, the 
Problem Solver, Modern 
School Administration, and 
Learning the Ways of De- 
mocracy. He has served 
on several national and 
international committees 
on education. He was formerly dean of the University 
of Colorado, Boulder; professor of education at the 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; and associate 
professor of education at Stanford University, Stanford 
University, California. He is now dean of the College 
of Education, University of Maryland, College Park. 


Presentation of New Officers 








Departmental Sessions 
Tuesday Afternoon, December 30 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Chairman, E. W. Pennock, Ferris Insti- 
tute, Big Rapids, Michigan; vice chair- 
man, E. O. Fenton, American Institute 
of Business, Des Moines, Iowa; secre- 
tary, Mrs. G. W. Puffer, Platt Gard 
Business University, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri 
2:00 p. M.—4:30 P. M. 

Theme: “‘Adjusting Business Education 
in the Private Schools to a National 
Emergency or a War-Time Program” 

“The Importance of Business Education 
in the Present Emergency”—Dr. Owen 
J. Cleary, president of Cleary College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 

“National Emergency Training of Secre- 
taries’—Ann Brewington, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Election of Officers 

“How to Train Better Stenographers”— 
Dr. John R. Gregg, president of Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York City 

“What Is the Present Outlook for Pri- 
vately Owned Commercial Schools?”— 
W. M. Roberts, president of Tyler 
Commercial College, Tyler, Texas 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 30 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 

(Admission to meeting by badge only) 
Chairman, Dr. Clyde Beighey, Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, Ma- 
comb; vice chairman, Dr. Herbert Tonne, 
New York University, New York City; 
secretary, Viona C. Hansen, University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks 
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2:00 p. M.—4:30 P. M. 

Theme: “Business Education in American 
Colleges and Universities” 

‘The Evolution of Commercial Teaching 
in American Colleges and Universities” 
—Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville 

“Problems Involved in Teaching Business 
Subjects in the University’—Dr. W. 
H. Spencer, dean of School of Business, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

“Problems Involved in Teaching Business 
Subjects in Liberal Arts Colleges”— 
Kathryn Daly, Hunter College, New 
York City 

“Commercial Teaching Problems of the 
Teachers College’ —C. M. Yoder, presi- 
dent of State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin 

Election of Officers 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 30 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 

(Admission to meeting by badge only) 
Chairman, Paul M. White, Frank L. 


Smart School, Davenport, Iowa; vice 
chairman, Donald Murphy, High School, 
Cudahy, Wisconsin; secretary, Mrs. 
Gerladine Schmitt, Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Illinois 

2:00 p. M.—4:30 P. M. 

“Co-operation Between Business Educa- 
tion and Organized Business Groups”— 
B. Frank Kyker, chief of Business Edu- 
cation Service, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

“Some Conclusions—Involving Employee 
Training and Employer and Employee 
Relationships’ —M. J. Slacks, special 
investigator, United States Department 
of Labor, Wage and Hour Division 

One of the famous Quiz Kids, Harve 
Fischman 

“Step Lively—Type Lively” (a teaching 
demonstration with twenty pupils)— 
Elizabeth P. Dunne, Washburne Trade 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

“Making the State Association More 
Effective” —Dr. E. G. Blackstone, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California 


Round Table Sessions 
Wednesday, December 31 
ADMINISTRATORS’ ROUND TABLE 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Chairman, Harry B. Bauernfeind, Town- 
ship High School, Waukegan, Illinois; 
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vice chairman, Dr. Eugene H. Hughes, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana; secretary, Ruth J. Plimpton, 
San Francisco Junior College, San 
Francisco, California 


10:30 a. m.-12:00 m. Morning Session 


“Contribution of Business Education in 
the Present National Emergency”— 
B. Frank Kyker, chief of Business Edu- 
cation Service, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

“What Responsibilities Face Business 
Education Administrators Tomorrow?” 
—Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 

Open Discussion 
Discussion Leader: Dr. Eugene H. 

Hughes, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana 


2:00 p. M.—4:30 p.m. Afternoon Session 


“What Can Administrators Do with 
Techniques of Guidance Relative to 
Commercial Education?”—Dr. Lester 
J. Schloerb, director of occupational 
research, Chicago Public Schools, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

“What Are the Implications of Placement 
to the Administrator of Commercial 
Education?” — Dr. Frank Endicott, 
School of Education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois 

Open Discussion 
Discussion Leader: Dr. Eugene H. 

Hughes, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


Wednesday, December 31 
OFFICE MACHINES ROUND TABLE 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Chairman, Ralph §S. Rowland, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylva- 
nia; vice chairman, Bernice Hartmann, 
Oak Park and River Forest Township 
High School, Oak Park, Illinois; secre- 
tary, Mabel A. Sawyer, High School, 
Etna, Pennsylvania 


10:30 a. m.—12:00 m. Morning Session 


“A Practical Program for Teaching Office 
Machines”—Wilbur S. Barnhart, Man- 
ual Training High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 

“Desirable Standards and Practical meas- 
urement of Achievement on Office Ma- 
chines” —Ruth Roberts, Northeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, Kirksville 

Discussion 


December, 1941 


2:00 p. m.—4:30 Pp. mu. Afternoon Session 
“Keeping Office Machines Instruction in 
Line with the Demands of Business” — 
Alma Koland, American Institute of 
Business, Des Moines, Iowa 


“New Developments in Office Appliances” 
—M. D. Moore, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Chicago, Illinois 

Panel Discussion by the officers and 

speakers and the following: 
Gertrude C. Ford, Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania; George M. 
Hittler, College of Commerce, State 
University of lowa, Iowa City; Thelma 
Potter, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City; Julius 
Robinson, Western Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, Macomb 


Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


Wednesday, December 31 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ROUND TABLE 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Chairman, Kenneth Lawyer, state su- 
pervisor of distributive education, 
Springfield, Illinois; vice chairman, Otto 
R. Sielaff, co-ordinator of distributive 
education, Detroit, Michigan; secretary, 
J. Russell Anderson, co-ordinator of 
distributive education, Des Moines, 
Iowa 


10:30 a. M.-12:00 m. Morning Session 


“A National Defense Assignment for 
Distributive Education”’—Paul A. 
Mertz, director of company training, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., and co-ordinator, 
training within industry program, O. P. 
M., District XV 

“Discussion of Distributive Education’s 
Defense Program’’—Discussion Leader: 
Kenneth Lawyer, state supervisor of 
distributive education, Springfield, Illi- 
nois 

“Major Problems of the Teacher of Adult 
Distributive Education”—Roy Fair- 
brother, supervisor of distributive edu- 
cation, Madison, Wisconsin 


2:00 p. m.—4:30 p.m. Afternoon Session 
“The Growth of Distributive Education 
Since 1936”—B. Frank Kyker, chief of 
Business Education Service, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


“Factors in Selection and Training of 
Effective Teachers”—H. H. Davison, 
retailing co-ordinator, Board of Educa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois 
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Panel Discussion: “Essentials of Co- 
ordination for Results”—(Personnel_to 
be selected from the meeting) 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


Wednesday, December 31 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
ROUND TABLE 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Chairman, Earl Clevenger, Central 
State College, Edmond, Oklahoma; 
vice chairman, L. F. Reynard, Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood, Illi- 
nois; secretary, Harley F. Sheafer, Lin- 
coln High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
10:30 a. M.-12:00 m. Morning Session 

“The Teaching of Bookkeeping During 
the Period of National Defense’”—Pro- 
fessor A. L. Prickett, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington 

“Record Keeping that Functions in Busi- 
ness and Personal Life’—Lloyd L. 
Jones, Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York City 

Discussion 


2:00 p. M.—4:30 p.m. Afternoon Session 
Panel Discussion 
Discussion Leader: Professor R. R. 
Richards, Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Richmond, Ken- 
tucky 
Panel Members: Professor John Crouse, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence; 
L. F. Reynard, Proviso Township 
High School, Maywood, Illinois; Har- 
rison Trautman, West Senior High 
School, Rockford, Illinois; Harry 
Hatcher, High School, Mishawaka, 
Indiana; Paul W. Cutshall, Hughes 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Ralph 
Price, Roosevelt High School, Day- 
ton, Ohio 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


Wednesday, December 31 


SOCIAL-BUSINESS ROUND TABLE 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Chairman, J. Andrew Holley, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater; vice 
chairman, Clyde R. Spitzner, Senior 
High School, Coatesville, Pennsylvania; 
secretary, Icie B. Johnson, High School, 
Amarillo, Texas 
10:30 a. m.-12:00 m. Morning Session, J. 

Andrew Holley, presiding 

Theme: “Economic Education for Today” 

“Economic Issues’—Dean Raymond D. 
Thomas, School of Commerce, Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, Stillwater 
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“Economic Concepts for High School 
Students’”—Dr. H. G. Shields, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

“Teacher Training Problems”—Paul S. 
Salsgiver, professor of commercial edu- 
cation, School of Education, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts 

Discussion 

2:00 p. m.-4:30 Pp. mM. Afternoon Session, 

Clyde R. Spitzner, presiding 

Panel Discussion and Forum: ““Teaching 
the New Economic Education in the 
Schools” 

Discussion Leader: Dr. McKee Fisk, 
head of Department of Secretarial 
Science, Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro 

Panel Members: Mrs. Mary Houser, 
Libbey High School, Toledo, Ohio; 
Stuart Seaton, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater; Dean Raymond 
D. Thomas, School of Commerce, 
Oklahoma A. amd M. College, Still- 
water; Ray G. Price, professor of 
education, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


Wednesday, December 31 
PRIVATE SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS’ 
ROUND TABLE 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Chairman, E. R. Maetzold, Minneapolis 
Business College, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; vice chairman, George F. Rowan, 
The Business Institute, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; secretary, Mrs. S. P. Randall, 
Badger Green Bay Business College, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 
10:30 a. M.-12:00 m. Morning Session 

‘The Place of Commercial Law in the 
Business School Curriculum”—A. A. 
Charles, Gallagher School of Business, 
Kankakee, Illinois 

“The Third Speed — Transcription — As 
Strayer College Handles It’”—Alice 
Wakefield, Strayer College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

“Business English and Business Letter 
Writing—Requisite for the Well-Trained 
Student”—Gladice Noble Sears, prin- 
cipal of Hamilton School of Commerce, 
Mason City, Iowa 

“Personality Development for the Busi- 
ness School Student”—AraBelle Hen- 
ton, personnel director, Bryant and 
Stratton College, Chicago, Illinois 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 

(Morning meeting only) 
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Wednesday, December 31 


SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Chairman, Pauline Everett, High School, 
Beverly Hills, California; vice chairman, 
Mrs. Esther D. Bray, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington; secretary, Harvey 
W. Welch, Proviso Township High 
School, Maywood, Illinois 
10:30 a. M.-12:00 m. Morning Session 

“The Latest Developments in Modern 
Secretarial Training’”—Clyde I. Blanch- 
ard, managing editor, The Business 
Education World, New York City 

“A Typewriting Demonstration”—Pro- 
fessor D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

2:00 p. M.—4:30 p.m. Afternoon Session 

“A Description of a Brief Course in Pre- 
paring Secretarial Students for Job 
Finding’”—Rhoda Tracy, Metropolitan 
High School, Los Angeles, California 

“A Business Education Quiz to Determine 
“‘What’s What’ in Business Education” 
Co-ordinator: Ray Abrams, principal of 
Joseph A. Maybin School for Graduates, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Quiz Panel Members: Dr. Peter L. 
Agnew, New York University, New 
York City; Dr. E. G. Blackstone, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los 
Angeles; Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City; William Haines, super- 
visor of the Department of Business 
Education, Wilmington Public Schools, 
Wilmington, Delaware (on leave of 
absence with the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.); Louis A. 
Leslie, associate editor, The Business 
Education World, New York City; Ruth 
Plimpton, San Francisco Junior Col- 
lege, San Francisco, California; Eleanor 
Skimin, Northern High School, Detroit, 
Michigan; Rhoda Tracy, Metropolitan 
High School, Los Angeles, California; 
W. Harmon Wilson, editor, Tur Bat- 
ANCE SHEET, Cincinnati, Ohio; D. D. 
Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Clyde I. 
Blanchard, managing editor, The Busi- 
ness Education World, New York City 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


Illinois Commercial Teachers 


The [Illinois State 
Commercial Teachers 
Association, a part of the 
Illinois High School Con- 
ference, held its annual 
meeting on November 7 
at the University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana. The fol- 
lowing officers were 
elected to serve during 
1941-42: president, Wal- 
ter A. Kumpf, director 
of business education, 
Elgin High School, El- 
gin; vice president,¥ Lyle 
Maxwell, Community 
High School, Downs; sec- 
retary, Frances Choyce, Township High 
School, Bement; treasurer, Mary D. Webb, 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal. 
The newly elected members of the executive 
board are: Fred Dearworth, head of com- 
mercial department, High School, Decatur 
(two-year term); Edward Cameron, Hyde 
Park High School, Chicago (three-year 
term). Robert S. Barnes, Township High 
School, Waukegan, and Norris Mitts, Com- 
munity High School, Pekin, are members of 
the board who were retained. 

The speakers for the general session in the 
morning were: Paul A. Carlson, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin, 
who spoke on ““The Changing Business Cur- 
riculum”; and S. J. Turille, State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas, who spoke on 
“Trends in Consumer-Business Education.” 
The afternoon program consisted of round 
table discussions. 

2 * - 





Walter A. Kumpf 


Columbia University Breakfast 


The Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, will hold a break- 
fast meeting in connection with the annual 
convention of the National Business Teach- 
ers Association at Chicago. The breakfast 
will be held on Wednesday, December 31, 
at 8:00 a. m. in the Hotel Sherman. All 
former students of Teachers College are 
cordially invited. 

For further information see the printed 
program at the convention. 








Cincinnati Chicago 


STANDARD SCORES FOR TYPEWRITING TESTS 
Standard scores are available for Tests 1-12, inclusive, for 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING. If your teachers’ manual 
does not contain these scores, a separate sheet will be furnished. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
New York Dallas 





San Francisco 
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TEACHES PRACTICAL EVERYDAY LAW 


From 


3 Points of Emphasis 








COMMERCIAL LAW 


FOURTH EDITION : : PETERS AND POMEROY 


Each topic of COMMERCIAL LAW has a direct day-by-day appeal to the stu- 
dent because it is emphasized from the points of view of (1) the individual, (2) 
the businessman, and (3) society in general. The personal and social applica- 
tions strengthen the vocational values of the course. The practical business 
applications strengthen the personal values. 


Simplicity and clearness of presentation are accomplished in each assignment 
through (a) nontechnical language, (b) numerous well-placed illustrations, (c) 
carefully selected case examples to illustrate particular points of law, (d) actual 
adjudicated cases selected from every state, and (e) carefully prepared ques- 
tions and problems designed to draw out the meaning of each chapter. Many 
of the principles and the case problems relate closely to the experiences of the 
pupil and his family. 


You may obtain three popular teaching aids with COMMERCIAL LAW—a 
workbook with objective study guides, a series of seven tests and a final 
examination, and a complete teachers’ manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Miss Cochran Goes to New Mexico 
Rubye Lee Cochran 


was recently appointed 
assistant professor of sec- 
retarial science at East- 
ern New Mexico College, 
Portales. For the past 
two years Miss Cochran 
has been an instructor at 
the Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women, Colum- 
bus. She has also been 
a teacher of commercial 
subjects at the Central 
High School, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. 

Miss Cochran obtained 
her A. B. degree from 
Milligan College, Johnson City, Tennessee. 
She has completed some special work at the 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, Bow]l- 
ing Green, Kentucky. Her Master’s degree 
was obtained from the University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville. 


The appointment of Miss Cochran to the 
secretarial science faculty was made neces- 


sary by the increased enrollment in the 
department. 


Rubye L. Cochran 


Western Illinois Business Teachers Organize 


Business educators from western Illinois 
met at the Lamoine Hotel, Macomb, Illinois, 
on November 4 and voted to form an asso- 
ciation of business educators in that area. 
The meeting was called by Dr. Clyde 
Beighey, head of the business education de- 
partment of Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, Macomb. 


It was voted that the organization be 
called the Western Illinois Business Teachers 
Association. The group will meet once each 
month at a designated high school in the 
area to discuss the problems common to all 
business educators. It is believed that such 
meetings will help the business educators to 
develop a more efficient program of business 
education in the secondary schools of 
western Illinois. The meeting will be held at 
a different high school each month with a 
business teacher of that high school acting 
as program chairman. 

Edwin E. Judy, head of the commercial 
department of the high school at Galesburg, 
was elected chairman; J. M. Robinson, a 
member of the business education depart- 
ment of Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, was elected secretary-treasurer. 


December, 1941 


Banks Appointed Co-ordinator 


Murray Banks, for- 
merly a teacher of com- 
mercial subjects at the 
high school, Hawthorne, 
New Jersey, was recently 
appointed supervisor and 
co-ordinator of distribu- 
tive education for the 
Millville Public Schools, 
Millville, New Jersey. 
As co-ordinator, Mr. 
Banks will have charge 
of organizing and co- 
ordinating one of New 
Jersey’s first programs of 
co-operative distributive 
education under the 
George-Deen Act. In addition, he will in- 
struct evening classes for employed workers 
in the field. 

Mr. Banks has had six years of occupa- 
tional experience and he has taught in a 
business college. He obtained his B. S. de- 
gree from New York University, New York 
City, and his M. A. degree from Columbia 
University, New York City. Mr. Banks 
was awarded a research fellowship at the 
Institute for Consumer Education, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri, where he 
formulated a course of study for consumer 
education for secondary schools. He has 
also done graduate work at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. He is now completing the require- 
ments for his Doctorate at New York 
University. 








Murray Banks 


Utah Teachers Hold Convention 


Dr. E. G. Blackstone, professor of busi- 
ness education, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, was guest speaker at the 
meeting held by the business and economic 
section of the Utah Education Association 
in Salt Lake City on October 9-11. His sub- 
ject was “Commercial Teachers as Educa- 
tional Leaders.” 


Professor Parley Peterson of Utah State 
Agricultural College, Logan, was elected 
president of the business and economic sec- 
tion to succeed Evan M. Croft. Other 
officers elected are: vice president repre- 
senting colleges, J. R. Mahoney, University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City; vice president rep- 
resenting junior colleges, Charles Wall, 
Snow College, Ephraim; vice president rep- 
resenting high schools, Alice C. Floyd, West 
High School, Salt Lake City. 
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Mrs. Lowrance Returns to Asheville 
Mrs. Adele P. Low- 


rance has recently ac- 
cepted the position as 
head of the new business 
department created at 
Biltmore College, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. 
Biltmore College is an 
accredited school and it 
is a member of the 
American Association of 
Junior Colleges. For the 
past two years Mrs. 
Lowrance was an in- 
structor in the secre- 
tarial science department 
at The Woman’s College 
of The University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro. Prior to that time she was director of 


business courses in the Asheville City 
Schools. 


Mrs. Lowrance holds an A. B. degree from 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Caro- 
lina, and a Master’s degree from the Uni- 


versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 





Mrs. A. Lowrance 


Arkansas Teachers Elect Officers 


The commercial teachers of the Arkansas 
Education Association elected the following 
officers to serve during 1941-42: chairman, 
Lucille Taylor, Henderson State Teachers 
College, Arkadelphia; vice chairman, Grace 
Bruton, High School, Pine Bluff; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Marguerite Culp, High 
School, El] Dorado. These officers were 
elected at the meeting held in Little Rock 
on November 6 and 7. 

Mrs. Pearl Green of the University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, presided over the 
meeting. The theme was “Training Office 
Workers for Defense.” 


7 e . 
Neece Goes to Maryville, Missouri 


Harold V. Neece is now serving as acting 
chairman of the department of commerce 
at Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Maryville. He was appointed acting 
chairman to serve while Sterling Surrey is 
on leave of absence. Mr. Neece replaces T. 
E. Dorn, Jr., who is now an instructor in 
the Greenwood College of Commerce, Green- 
wood, South Carolina. 

Other members of the commerce faculty 


are W. W. Cook and Inez Lewis. 

















Louisiana Teachers Meet 


The commercial section of the Louisiana 
Teachers Association met in New Orleans on 
November 17. The following was the pro- 
gram for the meeting: 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 17 
10:00 a. m.—12:00 m. 
Business Meeting 
“New Developments in the Teaching of Bookkeep- 
ing’—Paul A. Carlson, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 
“Comments on the New Course of Study”—George 
Thomas Walker, state supervisor of commercial 
education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Panel discussion on “Teaching Problems and Pro- 
cedures”—chairman, Joseph M. Rogers, High 
School, Lafayette; Beulah Levy, Joseph Kohn 
High School, New Orleans; Mary Thornton, 
Bolton High School, Alexandria; Ruth Pinckley, 
High School, Campti; Courtney Ryland, Ouachita 
Parish High School, Monroe; Margaret Fogle, 
High School, Plain Dealing; Richard Clanton, 
High School, Ponchatoula 
N. B. Morrison of Louisiana State Normal 
College, Natchitoches, presided. 


American Business Writing Association 


As Tue Banance SHEET goes to press, 
the complete program for the meeting to 
be held by the American Business Writing 
Association in Chicago, Illinois, on Decem- 
ber 29 and 30 is not available. However, 
the secretary-treasurer, C. R. Anderson, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, has an- 
nounced the general plans for the program. 
Professor Alta Gwinn Saunders, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, is president. 

According to the information which Mr. 
Anderson has given, the plan of the pro- 
gram is to have speakers covering the follow- 
ing subjects: correspondence supervision, 
the administrator’s views of business writ- 
ing, a professional direct mail man’s views 
of business writing, and how to teach the 
writing of application letters. There is also 
to be a report-writing round table which 
will bring together at least three instructors 
of report writing to give their experiences 
for the benefit of the members. Arrange- 
ments have been made for a direct mail 
leaders’ exhibit at the convention, as well 
as an exhibit of teaching materials in busi- 
ness writing. All instructors are urged to 
send contributions. 

Professor William H. Butterfield, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, is general 
chairman in charge of the convention. Pro- 
fessor L. W. McKelvey, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, is chairman in 
charge of local arrangements. 
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ATTENTION! 
BUSINESS ENGLISH TEACHERS 





EFFECTIVE 


BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE 


SECOND EDITION 
BY R. R. AURNER 


Do not overlook the distinctive 
features of EFFECTIVE BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE when you se- 
lect your next business English text- 
book. It teaches business letter- 
writing from ‘‘a to z,"” but it does not 
overlook the importance of thor- 
oughly reviewing grammar. The 
grammar assignments are carefully 
woven into the letter writing assign- 
ments. 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRE- 
SPONDENCE is available in a com- 
plete or in an abridged edition with 
an optional workbook. The work- 
book contains blanks and forms for 
the projects given at the end of each 
assignment in the textbook. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Wilbur Perkins Joins College Faculty 
Wilbur Lee Perkins 


has joined the faculty of 
the commerce depart- 
ment at Northeast Jun- 
ior College, a division of 
Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Monroe. For the 
past two years he has 
served as head of the 
commercial department 
of the high school at 
Ruston, Louisiana. He 
will teach courses in 
shorthand and typewrit- 
ing at Northeast Junior 
College. Mr. Perkins 
holds degrees from Loui- 
siana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, and 
from the University of Oklahoma, Norman. 

The appointment of an additional in- 
structor in the commerce department was 
made necessary by a 20 per cent increase in 
the enrollment, according to James T. John- 
son, head of the commerce department. 
Two-year terminal curricula in commerce 
are popular among the students of the 
Northeast Junior College. 





Wilbur L. Perkins 


Salsgiver Given Rank of Professor 


Paul L. Salsgiver has 
recently been promoted 
to the rank of professor 
of commercial education 
in the School of Educa- 
tion, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Salsgiver joined the 
staff of the College of 
Business Administration, 
Boston University, in the 
fall of 1936 with the rank 
of assistant professor; 
he was promoted to the 
rank of associate pro- 
fessor in 1939. 

The undergraduate 
program in business teacher-training at 
Boston University is being revised this year 
under the supervision of Professor Atlee L. 
Percy, chairman of the division of commer- 
cial education. Beginning in September, 
1942, Professor Salsgiver will have the re- 
sponsibility for directing the business teacher- 
training program in the School of Education. 
He is the co-author of the new junior busi- 
ness textbook, General Business. 





Paul L. Salsgiver 
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Curriculum Developments in Cincinnati 


Recently a committee was appointed in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to make a study of the 
commercial curriculum and to recommend 
changes in the commercial course of study. 
The committee consists of Paul Cutshall, 
Hughes High School; Paul Seay, Withrow 


High School; Gladys Bahr, Withrow High 
School; and Clara Yalen, Western Hills 
High School. 

Ray G. Price, who is in charge of the 
commercial teacher-training program at the 
University of Cincinnati, is the consultant. 








California Association Outlines Objectives 


The members of the Southern Section of 
the California Business Educators’ Associa- 
tion have set up definite objectives for their 
Association. Out of the best general ideas 
of members as to what they believed should 
be the purposes of the Association, a com- 
mittee of seven sifted and refined twelve ob- 
jectives to help unify and direct the work of 
the Southern Section. The members of this 
committee were: Wiley B. Tonnar, chairman; 
Dr. R. E. Berry, R. I. Choplin, John N. 
Given, Dr. Jessie Graham, Ralph E. Oliver, 
and Leland M. Pryor. 

The objectives, which have already re- 
ceived favorable comment from several 
prominent educators, are as follows: 

1. To encourage teachers of business subjects to 

meet in local, district, regional, and state groups 
in order to improve their professional growth 


through the exchange of ideas and the evaluation 
of experience. 

2. To co-operate with the California Business Edu- 
cators’ Association; to co-operate with the Bureau 
of Business Education and the State Department 
of Education in promoting business education in 
California and protecting its interests; to co- 
operate with any central national organization 
that is later set up. 

3. To encourage co-operative part-time classes in 
merchandising, clerical, stenographic, and secre- 
tarial fields. 

4. To formulate recommendations as to the qualifi- 
cations of a vocational counselor. 


5. To strive for closer co-operation with the business 
interests of each locality and the state. 

6. To develop ways and means of informing high 
school and junior college counselors of the com- 
plete picture of business education. 

7. To promote the acceptance by universities and 
colleges of credits in business education to meet 
college entrance requirements. 

8. To study and understand legislative proceedings 
which affect business, business employees, em- 
ployers, and teachers. 

9. To develop and promote an improved type of 
teaching credential for prospective business edu- 
cation teachers. 

10. To inaugurate a state-wide in-service training 
program for business educators. 

ll. To improve constantly the business education 
curricula for training for the higher level office 
positions. 


12. To make surveys of successful placement records. 
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Mrs. Cooper Elected Department Head 
Mrs. D. A. Cooper, formerly Agnes M. 


Pearson, was recently elected director of 
business education at the University of 
Tennessee Experimental School, Norris, 
Tennessee. The Experimental School is 
under the supervision of the College of 
Education of the University of Tennessee. 

Before going to Norris, Mrs. Cooper 
taught in the College of Liberal Arts at 
Alfred University, Alfred, New York. She 
has also had teaching experience in the high 
schools of Missouri and Kansas. 


Faculty Changes at Tempe, Arizona 


Edwin A. Swanson, head of the depart- 
ment of commerce of the Arizona State 
Teachers College, Tempe, is on leave of 
absence this semester working toward his 
Doctorate at the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. During the time 
that Mr. Swanson is away, Professor E. J. 
Hilkert is serving as acting head of the de- 
partment. Professor Hilkert is an instructor 
of advanced accounting courses. 

The newly appointed instructors to the 
faculty of the Arizona State Teachers College 
include Dr. Arleigh R. Burton, Gertrude M. 
Dubats, and Mary Bunte. 

Dr. Burton has been appointed an as- 
sociate professor of economics and account- 
ing. He replaces Dr. Catharine D. Greene, 
who resigned to accept a position as in- 
structor in the department of economics at 
the University of California, Berkeley. 

Miss Dubats will teach courses in the 
division of secretarial science, and she will 
assist in the management of one of the girls’ 
residence halls. During the year 1940-41 
she was an instructor at the Good Counsel 
College, White Plains, New York. 

Miss Bunte will have charge of commercial 
teacher-training methods classes during the 
time that Mr. Swanson is on leave of absence. 
She has been the private secretary of Grady 
Gammage, president of Arizona State Teach- 
ers College; she will continue as his private 
secretary. 
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IF YOU WANT 
AN UP-TO-DATE 
BOOK WITH A 
BALANCE SHEET 
APPROACH—¢) 
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Volumes I and II of this new series provide a thoroughly modern treatment of book- 
keeping developed through the balance sheet approach. Applications of bookkeeping 
principles are made to numerous personal uses, such as the records of a club, a church, 
and many other types of organizations. 





Volume I is designed for a 
one-year terminal course cov- 
ering, in addition to single 
proprietorships, controlling 
accounts, partnerships, and 
corporations. The discussions 
and the problems in Volume 
I give particular attention to 
the records of small busi- 
nesses, but adequate atten- 
tion is given to larger organi- 
zations. 





Volume II provides a com- 
plete review of first-year 
bookkeeping and then pro- 
ceeds into a study of the 
books of original entry, the 
ledger, and the trial balance. 
Controlling accounts, part- 
nerships, and corporations 
are treated in full detail. 
Special chapters: are devoted 
to the study of items on the 
financial statement. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Earl Dickerson Awarded Doctorate 





Earl S. Dickerson was 
awarded the Doctor’s de- 
gree from the School of 
Business, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City, 
at the close of the 1941 
summer session. Dr. 
Dickerson is an assistant 
professor of business edu- 
cation at the Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston. He 
received his Bachelor’s 
degree in business educa- 
tion from Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, and his Master’s 
degree from the University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 

Dr. Dickerson has had many years’ teach- 
ing experience in the grade schools and the 
high schools of the Middle West. He is now 
beginning his seventh year at the Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College. He has 
written articles and given addresses in his 
specialized field of accounting and business 
law. 











Earl S. Dickerson 


Test On Office Manners 
(Continued from page 155) 
SATURDAY 


9:00 A.M. One of the young men from the 
layout room comes to your desk to ask a 
question. Do you rise? 

9:15 A.M. Mr. Yardley’s mother, whom 
you have met many times, comes into the 
office. Do you rise? 

10:00 A.M. Mrs. Yardley calls to see her 
husband. Do you rise? 

10:15 A.M. Mr. and Mrs. Yardley stop at 
your desk to tell you that they are going out. 
Do you rise? 

12:00 M. You ride in the elevator with Mr. 
Yardley on your way to lunch. Should he 
remove his hat? A young lawyer, who has 
just taken offices in the building, gets on the 
elevator and Mr. Yardley introduces you. 
Should either or both men remove their 
hats? 

4:30 P.M. Your work is finished for the 
week and you know that Mr. Yardley is 
finishing his work before leaving. You feel 
that you are entitled to a raise, and you 
know that the business is prospering. How 
do you go about asking Mr. Yardley for the 
raise? 
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E.C. T. A. News 


The Executive Board of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association met in Balti- 
more, Maryland, recently to complete plans 
for the convention to be held by the Associa- 
tion in Baltimore on April 1-4, 1942. The re- 
port of the local committee promises many 
attractive features in addition to the interest- 
ing program built around the theme “Unit 
Planning in Business Education.” The pro- 
gram will be developed as a series of lesson 
plans setting forth the procedure and ob- 
jective for the unit or section of work to be 
covered in each topic. According to the 
president of the Association, Sadie L. Ziegler 
of Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey, the 
speakers to appear on the program will be 
announced later. 

Because of the illness of the Yearbook 
editor, Frank H. Ash, the program and the 
Yearbook are now under the direction of 
Professor Paul L. Salsgiver, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Massachusetts. Professor 
Rufus Stickney of the Boston Clerical School, 
and Dr. James R. Meehan of Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City, are serving as associate 
editors of the Yearbook. 

Clyde B. Edgeworth, director of commer- 
cial education, Baltimore, Maryland, who 
is a member of the E. C. T. A. Executive 
Board, is greatly improved in health. Mr. 
Edgeworth is in charge of the membership 
campaign and he anticipates an increased en- 
rollment. 

Treasurer P. M. Heiges reports that ad- 
vance memberships are considerably ahead 
of these sent in last year at this date. A good 
year is anticipated. 


Junior College Enrollments 


W. C. Eells, executive secretary of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, an- 
nounced recently that “the country’s ab- 
normal situation caused by defense activities 
has not affected enrollment in the nation’s 
650 junior colleges as severely as had been 
expected.” A study made by Mr. Eells re- 
vealed that enrollments in public junior 
colleges show an average drop of only 10 per 
cent from those of last year, while in private 
junior colleges there has been a slight in- 
crease of less than 1 per cent. 

The study made by Mr. Eells also re- 
vealed an interesting change in emphasis of 
studies preferred by students. It was found 
that technical, scientific, and short business 
courses are in great demand. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 


by Paul L. Salsgiver, co-author 
General Business 





NOTEBOOKS. 


In general business, pupils 
must learn how to study large quantities of 
information most effectively for the achieve- 
ment of desirable objectives. The note- 
making habit not only enables pupils to 
remember more of what they learn, but it 
also provides them with a fund of informa- 
tion when they need it. The habit of mak- 
ing accurate notes of useful information 
should be formed early in a pupil’s career. 


Training pupils to keep a notebook has 
two important values: First, pupils learn to 
take the first steps in research. For example, 
pupils may be taught how to collect and 
organize data that relate to the study of 
each unit. Information may be copied from 
supplementary reading material; notes may 
be made on lectures given by the teacher, or 
on oral reports given by other pupils; and 
information may be clipped from magazines, 
newspapers, or other printed matter. 


Second, pupils learn how to discriminate 
between important and unimportant in- 
formation. All the information presented in 
the study of any unit is not equally valuable 
in the attainment of the specific objectives. 
It is important for pupils to learn, therefore, 
how to discriminate between relatively im- 
portant and unimportant information. Pu- 
pils may obtain practice in making such 
discriminations by taking notes on material 
read in the textbook or in supplementary 
references, and by writing down important 
ideas developed in classroom discussion, in 
lectures, or in oral reports. 


Notebooks may be used for other pur- 
poses. Pupils may be encouraged to collect 
in notebooks the written work completed in 
a satisfactory manner during the study of a 
unit. Many workbook exercises may be 
kept in notebooks for study and review. 
Business forms and illustrations of business 
devices may be collected and explanations 
of how these forms and devices are used 
may be given. 


A notebook should be used not as an end 
in itself, but simply as a study aid to the 
pupil in mastering the objectives of the 
course. The notebooks themselves have no 
other value. For this reason no attempt 
needs to be made to evaluate and grade 
notebooks. 
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BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 
by R. R. Aurner, author 
Effective Business Correspondence 





SOME SUGGESTED AIDS AND METHODS FOR 
CHECKING PAPERS. The purpose of the column 
this month is to examine some practical and 
interesting aids for checking papers. The 
methods suggested here have been developed 
under actual teaching conditions by teachers 
in service. 

“T find,” writes an experienced teacher in 
making special reference to motivating better 
work through the use of student helpers, 
“that one of the most effective methods of 
creating interest among boys and girls is to 
appoint several of them as helpers. They 
can, with little training, become useful in 
checking and in rating certain types of 
objective papers. For example, they can 
check the sentence-completion tests for 
grammar; the standard letters to be punc- 
tuated (the letters first having had all 
punctuation removed); and standard letters 
to be capitalized and paragraphed.” 


This teacher continues: “T have had stu- 
dents who were seemingly disinterested in 
the course. After serving as student helpers, 
these students turned out to be some of my 
best performers. A little responsibility placed 
on the students’ shoulders is a powerful 
motivating device. In order to make this 
method most successful, I find it wise to 
rotate the appointments among the group. 


“For example, I appoint three students to 
the checking committee at the opening of 
the first week in which this type of work is 
assigned. At the end of the week, two new 
members of the group are selected and two 
of the first group are retired. With each 
shift the remaining member becomes partly 
responsible for the training of the new 
members.” 


To make systematic use of students in 
helping the teacher in checking is even more 
helpful in the long run to the student than 
it is to the teacher. Many students seek out 
the recognition of being given certain small 
responsibilities; they enjoy the acceptance of 
these responsibilities, and they take great 
pains to discharge them with meticulous 
care. This type of training is of the greatest 
value in developing attention to detail and 
precision in thought. Nor does the training 
need to be limited necessarily to the bright 
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ECONOMICS 


by J. H. Dodd, author 
Introductory Economics 





MARKETING, TRADE, AND THE CONSUMER. 
The marketing process involves considera- 
tion of the various marketing functions and 
agencies that are necessary for getting raw 
materials to processing plants, and for 
getting finished goods to those who wish to 
use them. Marketing is a part of the pro- 
ductive process, and it is an inevitable con- 
sequence of the modern division of labor. 
The statement that most of the selling price 
of some goods goes to cover marketing ex- 
penses is not so important as it first appears. 
If this is true, the term “middlemen” should 
not be misunderstood; that is, students 
should not infer that merchants are not 
essential and that their services impose a 
burden of expense to the consumer that 
could be easily eliminated. It is important 
to stress the nature and the kinds of market- 
ing functions, for only the person who ap- 
preciates the necessity for the performance 
of these functions can intelligently criticize 
any existing marketing practice or evaluate 
any proposal for control or change in the 
marketing of goods. 


The division of labor, which brings about 
the necessity for trade, is an effort to achieve 
economy in production. The “law of com- 
parative advantage” is simple to demon- 
strate, and students should gain an apprecia- 
tion of it as the most significant casual 
factor in both domestic and foreign trade. 
Students should be familiar with all the 
arguments for and against restrictions upon 
trade, both domestic and foreign. 


There is no doubt but that many con- 
sumers buy unwisely, and also that there is a 
real need for the government to provide 
laws and agencies for the protection of 
consumers. At the same time, teachers 
should recognize the fact that the “con- 
sumer movement” in education possesses 
great emotional possibilities. They should 
also realize that some persons may have 
vested interests in the “movement,” which 
could account for a great deal of the zeal 
that is manifested in their solicitude for the 
buyers of goods and services. An apprecia- 
tion of the need for laws to prevent or to 
punish fradulent practices in merchandising 
should be developed, but care should be 
taken not to inculcate an abiding fear and 
suspicion of reputable merchants. 
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MACHINE CALCULATION 
by Raymond C. Goodfellow, co-author 
Machine Calculator Courses 


STANDARDS OF ACHIEVEMENT. In organizing 
machine work, three factors must be con- 
sidered: (a) the amount and the kind of 
equipment; (b) the level of achievement; 
and (c) the teaching plan. If the level of 
achievement, whether it be introductory 
training (orientation), functional training 
(fair operating ability), or vocational train- 
ing (operating skill), is decided upon at the 
time of organization, it will set the bound- 
aries for the standards to be used. Where 
the objective is the attainment of vocational 
proficiency, more will naturally be expected 
of the student than if the aim is reasonable 
speed on fundamentals or the purpose is a 
mere introduction to the machines. 

Ascertaining vocational standards is a 
comparatively simple task; such information 
may be obtained from the office managers of 
business firms in your section or from the 
machine companies themselves. Setting 
standards for the orientation level or the 
functional level is a more difficult proposi- 
tion. A definite suggestion for standards on 
those levels cannot be made in the limited 
space of this column. Such a suggestion 
would necessarily depend on the length of 
time spent at the machine and the range of 
topics covered. 

Regardless of what the standards are, 
however, a regular testing program should be 
established. Perhaps the leading problem of 
the teacher is the maintenance of interest. 
One method of keeping students on the alert 
is to administer tests after each unit or 
group of units and let the students know in 
advance what those tests will cover and 
when they will be given. A student will cer- 
tainly be less likely to “go through the 
motions” of studying if he knows that he is 
going to be tested at a specified time. 
Where the rotation plan of instruction is 
used, fairness demands regular testing. 

The standards should place the emphasis 
on accuracy. Through this emphasis ma- 
chine operation teachers are presented with 
the opportunity of curing students of the 
idea that is too often built up by artificial 
school standards that “only one or two errors 
is good.”” (Some marking device, such as the 
number of problems completed less the num- 
ber wrong multiplied by two, is a step in this 
direction.) 
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Labor in the Defense Crisis. By T. R. Carska- 
don. A $2%-page, printed, paper-bound booklet which 
tells something about the labor market as it relates to 
the national defense program. The booklet is based on 
Labor and National Defense by Lloyd G. Reynolds and 
the Committee on Labor of The Twentieth Century 
Fund. Price 10 cents. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
$0 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, New York. 


Co-operative Office Training. By M. L. Milten- 
berger, commercial co-ordinator, High School, Galion, 
Ohio. A $4-page, mimeographed, paper-bound manual 
explaining the plan of co-operative commercial educa- 
tion as it is being carried out in Galion, Ohio. This 
manual! should be of value to teachers interested in 
establishing a co-operative plan of training for secre- 
tarial and office training students. Price 35 cents. 
M. L. Miltenberger, High School, Galion, Ohio. 


Defense and the Consumer. Consumer Series 
No. 3; Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 54. A $2-page, 
printed, paper-bound pamphlet describing and illus- 
trating the work of the Consumer Division, its organi- 
zation and integration with other divisions of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission, and the work 
of the Office of Production Management and the Office 
of Emergency Management. Price 10 cents. Institute 
for Consumer Education, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri. 


Problems of American Democracy. A 29-page 
mimeographed, paper-bound booklet containing a list 
of audio-visual and teaching aids, such as charts, ex- 
hibits, films and filmslides, graphs, maps, pictures, 
posters, radio scripts, recordings, slides, and publica- 
tions available from various sources and useful in 
teaching classes in junior and senior high schools and 
junior colleges. Price 50 cents, cash. Dr. Lili Heimers, 
Director, Visual Aids Service, New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 


Working Your Way Through College and 
Other Means of Providing for College Expenses. 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 210; Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Series No. 4. Federal Security 
Agency, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. By 
Walter J. Greenleaf. A 175-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet providing information and answering questions 
regarding the possibility of financing a college course. 
The booklet may even prove helpful in suggesting 
methods by which unemployed youth not in college 
may find ways of self-support. Price 20 cents. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


NEW LITERATURE 


Guide to U. S. Government Jobs. By 
Maxwell Lehman and Morton Yarmon. A 40-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet on how to prepare and 
apply for Government jobs. The various types of jobs 
open to an individual are described. Price 15 cents. 
Home Institute, 109 West 19th Street, New York, 
New York. 


America at Defense. Edited by Hugh Robertson, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. A col- 
lection of forty-two mimeographed sheets covering 
timely economic topics. These sheets are intended to 
be distributed separately to different students to serve 
as the bases for oral reports. Price 50 cents. Hugh 
Robertson, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Materials for Consumer Education. Con- 
sumers’ Counsel Series, Publication No. 10. A 42-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet providing a guide to 
recent publications on methods of consumer education. 
The booklet deals with methodology, and it illustrates 
types of approaches to consumer education. Price 10 
cents. Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Training for Retailing. Bulletin No. 276. A 
12-page, mimeographed, paper-bound bulletin written 
to clarify the organizational steps involved in estab- 
lishing a basic program for training in retailing. A 
list of approved evening course titles is included. Free, 
available to Michigan teachers only. Bauch Building, 
115 West Allegan Street, Lansing, Michigan. 


Man Meets Job—How Uncle Sam Helps. 
By Philip S. Broughton. A 32-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet explaining where to go to get a defense 
job, why a defense employer must use a public em- 
ployment service, and how you can help the U. S. 
Employment Service meet today’s needs. Price 10 
cents. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 830 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, New York. 


The Fight Against Inflation. By Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., secretary of the United States Treasury. 
A 14-page, printed, paper-bound pamphlet containing 
an address given by Secretary Morgenthau before the 
Advertising Club of Boston on September 9, 1941. 
This pamphlet should be of value to all teachers and 
students interested in aiding the fight against inflation. 
wr Section L, Consumer Division, OPA, Washington, 
D. C. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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A SCIENTIFIC 
LESSON PLAN 
(A) 


Finger Gymnastics 


(B) 
Technique Guide 


(C) 
Technique Studies 


(D) 
An Exercise 


(E) 


Optional Exercise 


(F) 
Memorized Paragraph 
Practice 


(G) 


Fixation Practice 


BASED ON 
SCIENTIFIC METHODS 











COMPLETE 


20" CENTURY 


SERVICE TO 
TYPING TYPEWRITING 
TEACHERS THIRD EDITION—LESSENBERRY AND JEVON 


Consider, for a moment, the underlying reasons why 
“20th Century’’ popularity is mounting higher and higher 
(it is now used in more schools than all other competing 
books combined): (1) it offers a definite lesson plan for 
each daily assignment; (2) it introduces many tried and 
proved scientific teaching devices; and (3) the assign- 
ments are carefully designed to provide for individual 
differences of students. The parts of each scientific lesson 
plan are shown at the top of the column at the left. 


A One-year Book 
A Second-year Book 


A Combined Two-year 
Book 


Optional Workbooks 


Consider, furthermore, the complete service provided 
with 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING. For example, refer 
to the column at the left for the great variety of teaching 
materials. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


Optional Achievernent 
Tests 


Motivation Awards 
A Comprehensive 


Teachers’ Manual 
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“LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS 


Not Yet 


Old Mrs. Jones was in bed with a bad cough, and her 
nephew was at work with a hammer and nails in the 
backyard. 

“Hello,” said Mr. Brown, over the fence, “‘how’s 
the aunt?” 

“Not so good.” 

“Is that her coughin’?” 

“No! What do you take me for? It’s a chicken- 


house.” 
ee @¢ @ 


She Knew Her Fractions 


Mother: “Mary, what time is it?” 

Mary: “A quarter of twelve.”” (Clock strikes three.) 
Mother: “Mary, didn’t I hear the clock strike three?” 
Mary: “Yes, Mother, but isn’t three a quarter of 


twelve?” 
ee ¢@e 


Seat of Learning 


The lad was dull at school you see; 
His dad took things to heart. 
He took the lad across his knee 
And there he made him smart! 
e © e 


Dark Secret 


Mother: “What are the young man’s intentions?” 
Daughter: “I don’t know yet. He’s been keeping me 
pretty much in the dark.” 
eee 


Reaction 


The other day one of these new pee-wee autos was 
speeding fifty miles an hour on one of our main high- 
ways. Every fifty feet the little trinket would hop 
right up in the air about five feet. A motor cop finally 
overtook the midget-motor and brought it to a stop. 

“‘What’s the big idea of that car jumpin’ that way?” 
asked the cop. 

The driver answered: “Why officer, there’s nothing 
wrong with the car. You see!—I’ve got—hic—the 
hiccups!” 

eee 
Thankful 


A young hillbilly from an isolated ranch bought 
an ice cream cone, walked outside to eat it, then carried 
the cone carefully back to the soda fountain. Handing 
it to the clerk, he said: ‘“‘Much obliged for the use of 


the vase.” 
eee 


We Wonder 


An Englishman was visiting this country for the 
first time, and as he was driving along the highway saw 
a sign, “Drive slow. This means you!” The Englishman 
stopped in surprise and exclaimed, ““My word! How 
did they know I was here?” 
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A Problem 


Willie: “Mother, teacher says I’m a problem child. 
Am I subtraction or addition?” 


Flo: “And the parachute came down in the middle 
of a chicken yard.” 


Joe: “Out of the flying can into the fryers, eh?” 
e ee 


In Confidence 


Mrs. Jones was leaning against the doorpost of her 
house when her friend, Mrs. Carr, happened along, 
bearing in her arms her twelfth child. 

“Hello,” said Mrs. Jones to her neighbor, “I see you 
are around again with another little Carr.” 

“Yes, another little Carr it is. And as far as I’m con- 
cerned, I hope he’s the caboose.” 


Why Not? 


“In what reign,” asked the teacher of her class, “do 
we first hear of railways?” 

“In Solomon’s,” at once replied a little girl, who 
was asked to think again, and, having thought, per- 
sisted in her original statement. 

“Well,” said the teacher, with a weary sigh, “tell 
me why you connect railways with the reign of Solo- 
mon. 

“Because we are told that the Queen of Sheba went 
to Jerusalem with a very great train!” 


Better Late Than Never 


A salesman who had been traveling on a certain 
railroad for a number of years was complaining about 
the trains always being late, when, to his surprise, the 
train came in on time. 

He immediately went to the conductor and said, 
“‘Here’s a cigar. I want to congratulate you. I have trav- 
eled on this road for fifteen years and it’s the first time 
I have ever arrived on time.” 

“Keep the cigar,” said the conductor, “this is yester- 
day’s train.” 

eee 


Accuracy First 


As reported: The happy couple will make their home 
at the old Manse. 

As printed: The happy couple will make their home 
at the old man’s. 
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FOR SALE: Equipment and good will of a well-advertised 
business college located in southern California. Draws stu- 
dents from California, Nevada, Arizona, New Merxico, and 
other states. School now closed temporarily becuase the 
owner has other interests and pro) y which require his 
entire attention. Fine opportunity for live-wire schoolman. 
Price, $1,000 needed te start. Address, Ne. 120. 





FOR SALE: All or interest in a secretarial school 
located in southern California. Population of 100,000 in terri- 
tory from which to draw. No competition. Fine proposition. 
Owner interested in another business. Address, No. 121. 





FOR SALE: Secretarial school located in the Southwest. 
School bas been in continuous operation for 25 years. Has 
state charter and under $10.000 bond. Town bas populstion 
of over 250,000. Average yearly net profit over $3,500. Owner 
retiring. Cash, $10,000;\terms, $15,000. Address, No. 122. 








Public Relations Program 
(Continued from page 153) 


schools would strive to create in their com- 
munities a co-operative business training 
plan. 

MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. Practically all de- 
partments contacted had business officials 
address their students. 

A number of schools stated that certain 
business firms furnished equipment. 

Only one of the departments contacted, 
that of the South High School, Denver, 
Colorado, had a definite setup for home- 
school community relations. In this school 
a department of special school services was 
maintained to serve the community. 

In summary, I would say that the four 
most outstanding progressive commercial 
departments in relation to their work in 
public relations, who answered my ques- 
tionnaire, were the Carter Glass High 
School of Lynchburg, Virginia; the public 
schools of Wilmington, Delaware; the Bal- 
lard High School of Seattle, Washington; 
and the South High School of Denver, 
Colorado. 

If the commercial instructors of other 
schools were to put into action some or all 
the policies of the schools I have mentioned, 
there is no doubt that the public would be 
ready to back up the business department in 
its forward-looking policies in the field of 
business education. 


When Is Training Vocational? 
(Continued from page 168) 


Last, but not least, is the rehabilitation 
of the individual should his employment be 
terminated for any reason. Every person 
who is vocationally trained should know 
that the institution which trained him is 
always on the lookout for economic and 
vocational changes and stands ready to re- 
tain or replace him in a situation should 
he find a period of unemployment. This is 
especially true in the machine field where 
changes through obsolescence often occur. 
Speed can be regained in shorthand and 
typewriting, and training in new phases of 
accounting can be given. Pay-roll and in- 
come tax accounting, with the various 
changes in laws, are good examples. 


_. Just what is the outlook in the vocational 
field at present? In the field of commerce 
much outstanding work is being done by 
the private commercial schools or business 
colleges and much of the future training 
must fall upon their shoulders. The public 
schools have both plant and equipment, 
and the students are knocking at their doors. 
This is especially true in the more popula- 
ted centers. However, tradition and cus- 
tom stand in the way of progressive edu- 
cation in the standard or academic college. 
Vocational training, or training for positions, 
has been frowned upon throughout the years. 
The average college president and superin- 
tendent of schools is still saturated with 
the culture complex as the ultimate aim of 
all education. These educators fail to 
realize that there is culture in the thing 
that enables the individual to earn a living, 
to raise and educate a family, and to make 
adequate plans to be provided for in old age. 
Until college entrance requirements are 
somewhat modified, and until the traditional 
college viewpoint is changed, little can and 
will be done toward real vocational train- 
ing in the field of commerce that will reach 
the masses. 








Students Organize Press Bureau 


The students at the West High School, 
Rochester, New York, have organized a 
press bureau. The bureau plans to give 
publicity to every interest of the student 
body. 

The editorial board includes George 
Brown, Thomas Cardillo, and June A. Merz. 
The faculty co-sponsors are Ethel L. Bearss 
of the commercial department, and Gertrude 
C. Sheridan, head of the English department. 


December, 1941 


Kanses Teachers Elect Officers 


The newly elected officers of the Kansas 
Commercial Teachers Association are: presi- 
dent, I. J. Kloster, St. John’s College, 
Winfield; vice president, W. S. Lyerla, 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg; secretary- 
treasurer, Louise Schmidlapp, High School, 
Belleville. 

These officers were elected at the annual 
convention held in Wichita on November 7 
and 8. 
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General Clerical Positions 
(Continued from page 160) 


The place for your clerical training course, 
then, and the content of it depend not only 
on the facilities of your school, the quality 
of the students, and the needs of local busi- 
ness, but also on your interpretation of the 
term “clerk” and the classification for which 
you want to train. If only grammar, arith- 
metic, and business personality traits are 
needed, we can train clerical workers al- 
most any place in a four-year high school; 
the post-high school is hardly necessary. In 
fact, any academic setup would accomplish 
the same objective, so why set up a special 
program? If there were a profusion of job 
opportunities, such a generalized preparation 
might be adequate because the specialized 
knowledges and skills could be learned on 
the job. Some educators believe that this is 
still the only way to learn specialized busi- 
ness skills. Perhaps this is what these busi- 
nessmen have in mind; perhaps they are 
not thinking of traits for clerical workers 
specifically, but of the traits which are 
necessary to any individual who is to begin 
at the bottom in business. 

These clerical positions, as listed in the 
census figures, require specific preparation. 
The student must learn typing, accounting, 
filing, machine calculation, and other skills 
before he can qualify. Such courses can be 
offered in the senior high school, the post- 
graduate high school, the business college, 
or even the four-year college, depending on 
the level of achievement desired and the 
time the individual expects to enter business. 
To develop such specialized duties and 
general business knowledges as are necessary 
to an auditor or an accountant would take 
three or four years of training in an institu- 
tion of higher learning. A greater degree of 
maturity is also needed. 


In conclusion, therefore, let me again say 
that it is not only beneficial but also neces- 
sary to clarify and to delimit particular 
terms used in any field where an exchange 
of ideas is essential to a continued develop- 
ment. This is true since such a procedure 
gives a point of departure for the process of 
reflection and an overview of the situation. 
We need to do more clarifying in business 
education so that we can be sure we are 
talking about the same things. In this way 
only can we arrive at common goals and 
eliminate duplications of effort and practice 
which are detrimental to the proper estab- 
lishment of business education in all educa- 
tional institutions. 
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New Mexico Association Elects Officers 


The members of the commercial section of 
the New Mexico Educational Association 
elected as their chairman for 1941-42 Jean 
March, High School, Albuquerque. The 
meeting was held on October 23 at Albu- 
querque. 


Other officers elected are: vice chairman, 
Tom H. Page, High School, Santa Fe; 
treasurer, Doris Guiles, High School, Clovis. 


Shoe Retailers and Teachers’ Conference 


A conference of shoe retailers and business 
educators was held in Washington, D. C., on 
September 24 and 25. The conference was 
called by B. Frank Kyker, chief of the Busi- 
ness Education Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., to determine 
the scope and the nature of a distributive 
education program for owners, managers, 
and salespeople of retail shoe stores. Par- 
ticipating in this two-day conference were 
the officers and educational committeemen 
of the National Shoe Retailers Association, 
state supervisors of distributive education, 
and members of the professional staff of the 
Business Education Service. 


At this conference a careful analysis was 
made of vocational training needs in the 
retail shoe trade. A detailed outline of the 
subject matter content of three courses was 
developed. These three courses, which will 
constitute the distributive education train- 
ing program in the retail shoe field, are: (1) 
Fitting and Selling Shoes; (2) Shoes—Ma- 
terials, Construction, and Types; (3) The 
Essentials of Managing a Shoe Store. 

John A. Beaumont has been added to the 
staff of the Business Education Service to 
serve in the capacity of a subject matter 
specialist in shoe retailing. In co-operation 
with a joint subject matter committee repre- 
senting the National Shoe Retailers Asso- 
ciation and distributive education, Mr. 
Beaumont will prepare a teachers’ manual 
and instructional material for use in classes 
for shoe retailers offered under the provisions 
of the George-Deen Act. 


During the past year the Business Educa- 
tion Service has held three other similar con- 
ferences with the representatives of the 
national trade associations in the retail 
meat, drug, and restaurant fields. Subject 
matter specialists have been employed by 
this Service to develop teachers’ manuals 
and instructional material for distributive 
classes in these fields of distribution. 
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